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HOW MANY INTERVIEWS ARE NECESSARY 
| FOR RESULTS OF A CERTAIN 
ACCURACY? 


(In one time studies; In periodic studies; In sample product 
tests; In advertising tests.) 


HENRY C. LINK 
Psychological Corporation 


HE problem of accuracy, as it will be discussed here, con- 
cerns only the laws of chance. It has nothing to do 
with the reliability of the raw data or the nature of the 

questions asked, or the significance of the facts obtained. For 
example, in one of our experimental studies we asked the same 
question of 4,000 people, but in the case of 2,000 of them, one 
word had been added to the question. The percentage who 
answered yes was: 

Question 1—69% } Samples of 2,000 were comparable in 

Question 2—81% ' every respect. 
If the results had been 74 per cent and 78 per cent, our conclu- 
sion would have been that the difference was only a chance 
variation, and that the two questions were probably the same. 
However, the difference of 12 per cent was more than a chance 
difference, and considerably more than twice the standard 
deviation. Therefore the questions were different, and the 
reliability of either question was in doubt. 

1 This paper is based upon an empirical demonstration of the appli- 
eability of certain statistical formulae to market research data. It was 
prepared for, and has been used by, business executives. Its purpose, 
therefore, was to present the practical application with a minimum of 
theory and technical detail. The tests of applicability were carried out 
much more thoroughly than is herein described. These tests were found 
to substantiate the applicability of the formulae to this type of question- 


naire data. The study was planned and conducted under the direction of 
I. Lorge. 
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This illustration makes the point that the laws of chance 
and the problem of statistical accuracy have a direct bearing on 
the question of the reliability of raw data, methods, ete. So 
that while we are discussing here only that phase of accuracy 
based on the laws of chance, we are at the same time describing 
techniques which are useful in testing the reliability of our 
raw data, and more obviously, the extent to which we can draw 
conclusions from data believed to be reliable. 

For example, suppose in two successive studies, we get the 
following results : 





JAN. FEB. 
Question A 15% 19.7% 
Question B 15% 16.4% 





Do these results indicate an increase from January to Feb- 
ruary? The results for question A seem to indicate a decisive 
increase, and yet, depending on the size of the sample in each 
case, the smaller numerical increase for Question B may repre- 
sent an actual increase much more decisively than is shown by 
Question A. Here the criterion of accuracy based on the size 
of the samples is the one immediate requirement for a reliable 
conclusion about the results of these studies. 


EXISTING FORMULAE 


For answering such questions on accuracy in relation to the 
size of samples, we have over two hundred years experience 
and experiments, in highly developed and usable form, avail- 
able. Beginning with the laws of probability in dice throwing 
and the Bernoulli distribution, and culminating in extensive 
developments by Karl Pearson, R. A. Fisher, and many others, 
statistical methods, formulae and concepts have been exten- 
sively developed. 

While some of these statistical theories and formulae have 
been used in connection with market research data, their proper 
application has not yet received the extensive and careful study 
found in other fields of research. In June and July we made 
an especially intensive study of those statistical formulae with 
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the aid of psychologists who have specialized in behavior statis- 
tics. Asa result, we are enabled not only to use these methods 
with greater confidence, but are also able to present much more 
clearly their practical significance as applied to problems of 
various kinds. For example, instead of concluding as has 
sometimes been done in the past, that a sample of 1,000 to 2,000 
is all we need for practical purposes, we now conclude that 
under certain circumstances, 200 is an adequate sample, while 
in other circumstances, a sample of 10,000 is not sufficiently 
accurate. And we zan state the reasons for this conclusion in 
strictly mathematical terms, as shown later. 

' The formulae in general use are given in all standard text- 
books on statistics, among which may be mentioned Yule, Mills, 
T. L. Kelley, ete. The best known or most widely used formula 
is that for sigma or the standard deviation, namely 


, [pq 
Sigma = yo 

From this are derived the tables showing sigma for samples 
and results of different size, such as the tables distributed by 
Professor Theodore H. Brown, Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, and the results and tables given 
below. In the above equation, p is the proportion of desired 
answers and q the proportion of all other answers (i.e., 
p+q=100%) and n is the total number of cases or interviews 
used. For a sample of 1,000 people, 50 per cent of whom say 
they use a certain product, this formula would show a standard 
deviation of 1.58 per cent. But accorditg to the formula, also, 
in 32 cases out of 100 (that is if we had 100 samples of 1,000 
people) the actual deviation would be more than the stand- 
ard deviation and even as much as two times the standard 
deviation. In short, our 50 per cent answer might just as well 
have been anywhere between 53.16 per cent or 46.84 per cent. 
That is, in our next sample of 1,000 people, 53 per cent might 
have said they used that product, and in still another sample 
of 1,000 it might have been as low as 45 per cent, even though 
all three samples may have been taken at the same time, in the 
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same localities, by the same interviewers, and by exactly the 
same methods. 

The standard deviation is the wnit for measuring the proba- 
ble accuracy of a single result and the significance of differ- 
ences between samples. However, this unit may be used in a 
number of different ways, as follows: 

1. The probable error. This is 67.4 per cent of the standard 
deviation. This figure gives the range within which the 
chances are 50-50 that a given result from a sample of given 
size is an accurate estimate for the population sampled. For 
example, 1,000 cases, 50 per cent of whom answer a certain 
way, the standard deviation (sigma) is 1.58 per cent, $ of this 
or the probable error is 1.055 per cent. The chances are fifty 
out of a hundred that this answer of 50 per cent is correct 
within plos or minus 1.055 per cent—that is, either 48.95 per 
cent or 51.05 per cent. However, in fifty cases out of a hun- 
dred it may be out of the way by larger sums, specifically as 
follows : 

2. One Standard Deviation. In thirty-two out of a hundred 
eases the range of error will be at least one whole sigma or 
more, in some cases two sigmas, in a few cases between two 
and three. That is, in thirty-two out of one hundred samples 
or 1,000, the answer, 50 per cent, might lie either between 53.16 
per cent or 46.84 per cent (2 sigmas) or 54.74 per cent and 
45.26 per cent (3 sigmas). 

3. Two Standard Deviations. In 95 out of one hundred 
cases, the result or answer will be correct within two sigmas or 
less. 

, 4. Three Standard Deviations. In only five out of a hun- 
dred times will the error of the sample exceed 2 sigmas. In 
only three samples out of 1,000 will the error exceed three 
sigmas. Therefore, the measure of accuracy of three sigmas 
represents an occurrence so rare that for all practical purposes 
it can be ignored. The most useful criterion is two sigmas, 
because the chances are 95 in a hundred that the error will be 
less than two sigmas ; or even 1 sigma, because the chances are 
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68 in a hundred that the error will be less than plus or minus 1 
sigma. The researches of R. Fisher confirm the practicability 
of the two sigma limit. In some industrial problems (sampling 
inspection) three sigmas have been demonstrated as the prac- 
tical limit, but the empirical tests of market research data con- 
ducted by The Psychological Corporation show this limit as a 
costly anc’ unnecessary restriction. 


AN EMPIRICAL ILLUSTRATION 


How these well known and tried principles work out in actual 
practice was beautifully illustrated by an empirical study made 
by The Psychological Corporation on a sample of 5165 question- 
naires. The results of this study will give a much clearer and 
more practical understanding of the errors due to sizes of 
samples than any abstract discussion can. 


A sTuDy OF 5165 INTERVIEWS 


A survey made in April, 1934, in which 5165 homes were 
called on, was used as the basis for an empirical analysis of 
accuracy, independent of any existing formula for computing 
accuracy. All the questionnaires, after local tabulation, were 
coded, and punched on Hollerith cards. ‘These cards were 
sorted at random into 51 sets cf 100 cards, each set of 100 
containing the same proportion of interviews from Eastern, 
Southern, Midwestern and Far Western Areas as there were 
in the total sample of 5165. These 51 sets of 100 were then 
tabulated for the toothpaste barometer’ questions to determine 
the proportion of people using Brands A, B, C, etc., in each 
set of 100; for Brands A and E, the 51 sets of 100 showed the 
following results: (See Table, page 6.) 

Now for Brand A, where 16.22 per cent of 5165 people an- 
swered a certain way, the sigma or standard deviation for a 
sample of 100 according to the formula given above, is 3.68 
per cent, which gives us a range of 16.22 per cent plus or minus 


2 Jour. AppL. Psycu., 18, 1, Feb., 1934, p. 16-26; Harvard Business 
Review, Jan., 1935, p. 193-204. 
































BRAND A PRAND B 
Percentage who No. of Samples Percentage who 
No. of samples Pp: ‘B E 
of 100 in Hach Sample — in Hach Sample 
p Se 9 0 
WP tos 10 1 
Biinieis 11 2 
TF decinssinial 12 3 
_ eee 13 4 
pee tial 14 5 
ee vt 15 6 
ID cenincbians 16 7 
en eee 17 8 
Sa ‘ 18 9 
_ poe. 19 10 
Minti je 20 11 
Oe 21 12 
pore 22 51 
: RO RIS 23 
Oks sone 24 
) FF PS 25 
51 
Average of 51 samples of Average of 51 Samples of 
100 16.39% pS Re a 6.63% 








Actual average for 5165... 16.22% Actual average for 5165.. 6.56% 


3.68 per cent, or from 19.90 to 12.54 per cent. It will be seen 
that thirty-five of our fifty-one samples of 100 or 68.6 per cent 
fall within this range. If we take twice the standard devi- 
ation, our range becomes 9.0 to 23.8 per cent. It will be seen 
that 49 of our 51 samples of 100, or 96 per cent, fall within this 
range. If we take three sigmas, our range becomes 5.3 to 27.5 
per cent, and all of our samples of 100 fall within this range. 
If we take % of 3.68 per cent, the standard deviation, namely, 
2.46 per cent, 29 or 57 per cent of our 51 samples of 100 fall 
within this range. 

All these results are strictly according to the Bernoulli or 
Binomial distribution and the associated probabilities described 
under paragraphs numbered 1, 2, 3, 4 above. In the case of 
Brand E, 48 or 94 per cent of our 51 samples fall within the 
range of twice the standard deviation. 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF QUESTIONS 


With questions of different kinds, and results of different 
sizes, the same results were found. Here are some of the ques- 
tions tested by samples of 100: 


What brand of tooth paste did you buy last? 

How long have you been using this brand? 

What product does Rudy Vallee advertise over the radio? 
Is there any dentrifice you have in mind trying soon? 


m co 0S 
- 2 ae. oe 


In short, no matter what kind of question, or what the size 
of the result in per cent of answers, the Bernoulli distribution 
is the same, and the measure of accuracy is the same. This 
should be true, theoretically, but our study proved it to be so 
empirically for results as low as .1 per cent. 


PROOF BY SAMPLEs oF 500 


Continuing with the process of proof used in this study, the 
first, sixth, eleventh, etc., sets of 100 were combined to form ten 
sets of 500 which showed the following variations : 











mean on evem eee 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 S.-i DEVIATION 
A .. | 15.0 17.8 15.8 16.8 17.4 17.2 16.2 17.8 14.8 15.8 | 13.08 19.70 
B..| 86 10.8 11.2 12.4 8.0 11.4 10.0 10.6 10.0 11.8 | 7.79 13.27 
C..| 52 74 52 62 86 68 80 7.8 62 7.0; 459 9.11 
D..}100 8.0 94 86 76108 7.0 74 66 80 /| 5.90 11.86 
E..| 86 5.0 54 62 72 54 68 60 7.6 86/| 4.34 8.78 











In this case, none of the 50 results falls outside the range of 
twice the standard deviation. Furthermore, 66 per cent of 
the cases vary by no more than one sigma, which is in accord 
with the Bernoulli formula. These results are only a small 
part of the data used in this study and are reproduced here as 
an example. 

The close agreement between the expected variation for 
samples of 500 (which is, of course, less than the variation by 
100’s) and the actual results above, means that the formula for 
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the Binomial distribution is directly applicable to the total 
sample of 5165 and describes the limits within which the pro- 
portion of users of each brand is correct for the total popula- 
tion sampled. Furthermore, this knowledge enables us to say 
that a certain range of accuracy will hold with a definite prob- 
ability that it is correct. For example Brands A to E of denti- 
frices showed the following results for the total sample of 5165: 





68 CEANCESIN 19CHANCESIN 997 CHANCES IN 

PERCENTAGE 4 100 THAT THIS 20THATTHIS 1000 THAT THIS 

BRAND OF USERS PERCENTAGE IS PERCENTAGE IS PERCENTAGE IS 
CORRECT WITHIN CORRECT WITHIN CORRECT WITHIN 

PLUS OR MINUS PLUSORMINUS PLUS OR MINUS 





nimi 16.22 51% 1.03% 1.54% 
TD crcinas 10.53 43 85 1.28 
a 6.85 35 -70 1,06 
WD wcipin 8.38 39 77 1.16 
We ncn 6.56 35 69 1.03 





Similar results were obtained with other brands of tooth- 
pastes including several of the less frequently used brands and 
also with the answer to a variety of other questions. These 
results were further checked by rigorous statistical methods 
which corroborated the analysis above. 


LAW OF DIMINISHING RETURNS 


To double the accuracy of the results, the number of samples 
must be quadrupled. This conclusion is a corollary of the 
existing formulae already described. Our study, by its series 
of samples of 100, 500, and 1000, confirms this fact empirically. 
This fact has an important practical bearing, especially in rela- 
tion to costs. Of course no amount of poorly gathered, inac- 
curate or biased data has any reliable value. But where data 
is reliably obtained, economical limits for the desired accuracy 
in the results can be set up. The degrees of accuracy resulting 
from an increasing number of interviews, in a case where 10 
per cent of the people buy a certain brand, are shown on page 9. 
Obviously, increasing the number of interviews four times gives 
only twice the accuracy of the smaller sample, ¢.g., compare 
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NUMBER OF eTaNpaRD MINIMUM CHANGE NECESSARY 
TO INDICATE A TREND 

INTERVIEWS DEVIATION oo pang phe 

O06 sie 95% 1.90% 

OT viaicriinnisinns 67 1.34 

S000 Si 55 1.10 

0000 nai 47 95 

MO. setienendccas 42 85 

TOD aie 35 .69 

IE ccccdiceiliniie 30 .60 

; ae 25 49 

20000 enna abe 21 42 





1000 and 4000, or 5000 and 20,000 interviews above. Diminish- 
ing returns begin to be more and more pronounced after 4000 
or 5000 interviews. For example, the permissible variation 
of .85 per cent for 5000 interviews is reduced only to .60 with 
10,000 interviews, and to .42 with 20,000 interviews, an increase 
in accuracy of only 43 hundredths of one per cent through the 
addition of 15,000 interviews. 

It should be pointed: out, however, that where less or more 
than 10 per cent of the people interviewed are found to buy a 
certain brand, the range of accuracy varies accordingly. Sup- 
pose, in a study of 5000 homes, we find various brands used by 
various percentages of the homes, as shown /below: 





MINIMUM 








CENT ‘ANDARD EVIATION 
BRANES “ors auviarsest ue tupecets 
A TREND 
TE Midancicantalie 1% 14% 28% 
p Pdok Me Ber ee mereeas 5 31 .62 
_ + Spit Raesetaleis 10 42 85 
OP wintinccabanae: 15 51 1.01 
I ceiiadédbienilicied 20 .57 1.13 
pee i art 25 61 1.22 
_ Pee ra et. 30 .65 1.30 
ae 40 .69 1.39 
Rae 50 71 1.41 
Baik new ally 60 .69 1.39 





etc., diminishing in the same ratios. The larger the proportion 
of people using a brand, up to 50 per cent, the larger the stand- 
ard deviation. A table showing the standard deviation both by 
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the number of interviews, and for the different results in per- 
centage of answers, has been prepared from the Bernoulli dis- 
tributions, as a rough guide to those responsible for research 
and is given on page 16. 


TABLE FOR DETERMLIING ACCURACY BY SIZE OF SAMPLE 


This table, given below, is based entirely on one sigma or 
standard deviation, which represents a 68 per cent chance of 
accuracy within the range of plus or minus one sigma. In the 
great majority of market studies, this is as great a degree of 
accuracy as is required. 

In studies requiring a higher degree of accuracy, ¢.g., peri- 
odic tests to measure the effectiveness of an advertising theme, 
our Psychological Brand Barometers, periodic measures of 
radio program popularity, the measure of twice sigma should 
be used. ‘This can be readily done from our table simply by 
quadrupling the number of interviews given opposite the 
sigma. For example—If a result of approximately 15 per cent 
is expected and it is desired to obtain a probable accuracy of 
2.00 per cent, read in 15 per cent column 2.06 per cent for 300 
cases and multiply 300 by 4, 1200 interviews will give the 
desired accuracy. 


HOW TO USE THE TABLE 


The table can be used in two ways, (a) to determine the 
accuracy of a result already at hand; (b) to discover the num- 
ber of interviews desirable for a result of a certain accuracy. 

(a) If in a study based on 1000 cases, you wish to know the 
accuracy of a certain result, let us assume 20 per cent, you look 
down the column headed 20 per cent till you come opposite 
1000. The figure at this point is 1.26. This is 1 sigma or 
standard deviation and means that your result will be plus or 
minus 1.26 or between 21.26 and 18.74 in 68 out of 100 cases. 
If, in a previous study, your result to the same question was 
19 per cent, it then follows that there is no reliable difference 
between the results of your previous and present study. 
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To be still more certain of the range of accuracy of your re- 
sult, you should multiply sigma by 2, giving 2.52 as the vari- 
ation, plus or minus, or a range of 22.52 te 17.48 within which 
the chances of certainty are 95 in 100. 

(b) However, if you wish to plan a study, you first decide 
the range of accuracy that will answer your problem. Suppose 
two results you expect, one between 45 per cent and 50 per 
cent, the other between 25 per cent and 30 per cent, will be 
sufficiently significant. A plus or minus sigma of 2.5 per cent 
will therefore not be too great. Look down the column headed 
by the largest result, 50, till you reach a sigma of 2.5. Read 
left from this sigma, to the column headed size of sample, and 
you will see 400 as the required sample. The chances are 68 
in 100, that your results will fall within this desired range of 
accuracy. If this is not enough, and you desire an even greater 
certainty, such as is given by twice sigma, then multiply the 
sample by 4, giving 1600 interviews. Then, 95 times out of 
100, your results wil! be accurate within plus or minus 2.5 for 
an answer of about 50 per cent. 


CONCRETE EXAMPLES 


Example 1. Suppose you are testing two different adver- 
tising themes, by any method whatsoever. If each theme was 
preferred by 50 per cent of the people tested or each brought 
the same number of coupons or sales there would be no dif- 
ference. A result of 53 per cent and 47 per cent, or 30 per cent 
and 25 per cent with 45 per cent doubtful, would mean very 
little difference unless the sample were larger than 400 cases. 
Suppose, for this test, you considered 35 per cent and 20 per 
cent for two themes as showing the smallest difference which 
would clearly indicate the superiority of one of the themes. 
About 300 people would be necessary. We arrive at that con- 
clusion in this way: A standard deviation of approximately 
2.5 per cent for each result, or a total range of error for each 
result of 5 per cent would still leave a minimum actual differ- 
ence of 5 per cent between two results of 35 per cent and 20 per 
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cent. For a standard deviation of 2.5 per cent, about 300 
people are nesessary (if each person is tested on both ads; 
or two sets of 300 are necessary if each person is tested on only 
one of the two ads). 

If, in the first 200 people tested, the results are found to be 
58 per cent for theme A, 22 per cent for theme B, and 20 per 
cent doubtful, then no further tests are necessary. Sigma for 
58 per cent based on 200 cases is 3.46 per cent and for 22 per 
cent, 2.83 per cent, so that, at the extreme, in further samples 
the results might have been: Theme A—54.5 per cent, Theme 
B—25 per cent, a difference obviously decisive. 

Example 2. We were recently requested to estimate on a 
product sampling job, in which people were to be asked to ex- 
press their preference for one of two product samples. The 
estimate called for 1000 people, 2000, and 3000. We esti- 
mated on all three, adding the following: 


** Although our estimates are based on 1000, 2000, and 3000 sets of 
samples, we believe that a carefully worked sample of 1000 is more than 
adequate, for the following reasons: 

The minimum difference between preferences based on 1000 cases to 

ee aren renee aera Se 
and 53. 

On the basis of 2000, it could be 47.6 and 52.4. 

On the basis of 3000, it could be 48 and 52. 

In short, the minimum difference between the per cent of people pre- 
ferring number one and number two, to show a significant trend, is reduced 
only 2.8 per cents when 3000 instead of 1000 cases are taken.’’ 

‘<If, on the basis of 1000 cases, 38 per cent prefer product sample one 
and 62 per cent prefer product sample two then we have a difference so 
large that there can be no question of its significance, whether we take 
3000 cases or 30,000. In other words, the greater the difference between 
product samples one and two, the less need there is for taking more than 
1000 cases. Whereas, the smaller the difference between one and two, 
the less worth while it becomes to increase the number of people trying 
out these product samples.’’ 


If, in this study, we had started with 500 people, and found 
55 per cent preferring sample 1, and 30 per cent preferring 
sample 2, we could have stopped at that point, because allowing 
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for the inaccuracies in a sample of 500, our results at the worst, 
would still have been 52.8 per cent and 32.05 per cent, a sig- 
nificant difference (sigma for (1) 2.21 per cent, for (2) 2.05 
per cent, on 500 people, as per table). Or, if after 500, our 
results were 43 per cent for A and 30 per cent for B, we would 
not, have needed to go further since, allowing for a sigma of 
about 2.19 per cent, it meant that there was practically no 
difference in the preferences of people for either of the two 
samples and that further samples would be as likely to show a 
smaller difference as a larger one. 

Here is a case in which the cost of samples, distribution, and 
follow-up calls are such that possibly thousands of dollars can 
be saved through the proper use of our table. 

Example 3. Suppose one wishes to measure the progress of 
radio programs and over a period of four months, in monthly 








studies, the results are as follows : 
FIRST SECOND THIRD FOURTH 
MONTH MONTH MONTH MONTH 
Per cent Listeners ......... -. Sag 8.9 5.5 6.8 





Range of accuracy, based on 2 x sigma, for above per cents. 








% % % % % % % % 
For samples 
of 200 ......... “ 8.9 to 2.3 12.7 to 5.1 8.8 to 2.2 10.1 to 3.5 
of 500 ........... 7.8 to 3.4 11.2 to 6.5 7.7 to 3.3 9.0 to 4.6 
of 1000 ......... 7.1 to 4.1 10.6 to 7.2 7.0 to 4.0 8.3 to 5.3 





The sponsor who is anxiously awaiting his second report is de- 
lighted with the increase shown, but if the results, 5.6 per cent 
and 8.5 per cent have been based upon 200 or 500 cases, they are 
not at all to be relied on. They might as well have fallen any- 
where in the wide range shown above, for the samples of various 
sizes. Even after four months, he can barely conclude, if he 
uses samples of 1000, that there has been a slight increase in the 
popularity of his program over the four months’ period. 
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However, if based on samples of 4000 interviews, the results 
should turn out— 








FIRST SECOND THIRD FOURTH 
MONTE MONTH MONTH MONTH 
5.1% 6.3% 7.8% 7.4% 











% % % % % % % % 
2 sigma range... 5.85t04.35 7.05t05.55 8.65t06.95 8.25 to 6.55 








obviously, the second and third figures represent a reliable in- 
crease, and the fourth does not necessarily represent a decrease. 

For programs which are showing a very rapid increase in 
popularity, such as 2 per cent, 5 per cent, 8 per cent, 11 per 
cent, 13 per cent, at two week intervals, samples of 2000 or even 
1000 are sufficient. For programs showing a more gradual in- 
erease, samples of 4000, or even more, are necessary to measure 
small trends. 

Ezample 4. In repeated studies, the more gradual the 
change being measured, the larger must be the size of the 
sample. Suppose a brand used by 15.5 per cent of people in- 
terviewed in January, is found used by 17 per cent in Feb- 
ruary. Unless the size of the sample is 4000 or over, this in- 
crease is not statistically reliable. If, in March, or two months 
later, 18.5 per cent are found to use this brand, and all three 
studies are based on 4000 people, the trend is reliable. The 
possible range of these three results, based on our table and 
using two sigmas, for a sample of 4000 would be: 








JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH 
Actual results and from 19.7% 
from 18.2% 
2 sigma range of from 16.6% 18.5% 
17% 
accuracy aboveand 15.5% to 17.38% 
to 15.8% 
below. to 13.6% 





However, in that cease, the February study would have been 
unnecessary. 
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To be sure of an increase as shown by results of 15.5 per cent 
and 17 per cent, in one month, samples of 4,000 would be re- 
quired. A difference of two sigmas between the per cents ob- 
served will be used in the Psychological Brand Barometer* re- 
ports as the minimum change necessary to indicate a trend for 
a brand, wher based on two successive studies, of one sigma 
when based on three successive studies if the trend of all three 
is the same. 


HOW TO READ THE TABLE 


The table on page 16 shows the standard deviation for 
a series of percentages and sizes of sample. This table has 
been made brief for easier reading and to give quickly a reason- 
ably accurate result for ordinary purposes. The column at the 
left gives the size of the samples. The headings above the re- 
maining columns show the result, in per cents, the accuracy of 
which is to be determined. Reading down the result column to 
a point directly opposite the sample column gives the sigma or 
unit of accuracy:. For example, the answer is 30 per cent, the 
sample is 1500, sigma is 1.18 per cent. Or a previous result 
was 25 per cent, based on 1000 cases, the sigma is 1.37. We 
now have a later result of 30 per cent, also based on 1000 cases, 
the sigma is 1.45. The 25 per cent might have been 26.37, and 
the 30 per cent less 1.45 be 28.55, there would still be a sig- 
nificant difference between the two results. 


Note: Standard deviations given in the table to the nearest .01 of one 
per cent when multiplied by 2 are accurate within .01 of one per cent 
and when multiplied by three are correct within .015 of one per cent. 
Greater accuracy is rarely of value in practical market research prob- 
lems. In rare cases where results show a difference very close to twice 
the sigma, add .005 per cent to the sigma in the table to determine the 
significance of the results. 


For percentages not shown in the column headings use the 
column nearest the percentage desired. 
8 Op. cit. 
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Standard Deviation Given \ Per Cent and Hundredths of a Per Cent 





EXPECTED OR OBSERVED VALUE FROM A SAMPLE 


SAMPLE 50.0, 40% or 80% or 25% or 20% o atte 15% or 


100 ....... 5.00 4.90 4.58 4.33 4.00 3.80 3.57 
200... 3.54 3.46 3.24 3.06 2.83 2.69 2.52 
300... 2.89 2.83 2.65 2.50 2.31 2.19 2.06 
400... 2.50 2.45 2.29 2.17 2.00 1.90 1.79 
500... 2.24 2.19 2.05 1.94 1.79 1.70 1.60 


1.79 1.67 1.58 1.46 1.39 1.30 
1000 ..... 1.58 1.55 1.45 1.37 1.26 1.20 1.13 
1500 ....... 1.29 1.26 1.18 1.12 1,03 98 92 
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2000 ...... 1.12 1.10 1.02 97 89 85 80 
2500 ...... 1.00 98 92 87 80 -76 71 
3000... 91 89 84 .79 73 69 65 
4000... .79 77 72 68 63 60 56 
5000... .71 69 65 61 57 54 51 
6000... .65 63 59 56 52 49 46 
7000... .60 59 55 52 48 45 43 
8000... 56 55 51 48 45 42 40 
9000... .53 52 48 46 42 .40 38 
10000 ...... 50 49 46 43 40 38 36 
15000... 41 40 37 35 33 31 29 
20000... .35 35 32 31 28 27 25 
30000... .29 .28 26 25 23 22 21 
40000... .25 25 23 22 .20 19 18 
12.5% 10% 8% 6% 4% 2% 1% 5% 

or or or or or or or 
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2500.. .66 60 54 AT 39 .28 .20 14 
3000. .60 55 50 43 36 26 18 13 
4000.. .52 A7 43 38 31 22 16 ll 
5000. .47 38 34 28 -20 14 -10 
6000. .43 39 35 31 25 18 13 091 
7000.. .40 36 32 28 23 17 12 084 
8000... .37 34 30 27 22 16 11 079 
9000.. .35 32 29 25 21 15 305 074 
10000.. .33 30 27 24 .20 14 10 .070 
15000. .27 24 22 19 16 ll 08 d 
20000... .23 21 19 17 14 10 07 050 
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Notice that the sigma in any column varies in inverse pro- 
portion to the square root of the size of the sample. That is, 
for 50 per cent sigma is 5.0 per cent for 100 cases and .5 per 
cent for 10,000 cases, where the size of sample increases by 100, 
the sigma decreases by one tenth. This fact can be used to 
extend the size of sample figures by using the squares of num- 
bers from 1 to 10 (4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 64, 81, 100) in the follow- 
ing way. For the sigma of 15 per cent, 2700 cases, divide 2700 
by 9 and read opposite 300 the sigma for 15 per cent, 2.06 per 
cent, then dividing this by 3 (the square root of 9) gives .69 
per cent the sigma of 15 per cent for 2700 cases. Looking at 
the sigmas in the table for 2500 and 3000, .69 per cent is ob- 
viously correct for 2700 cases. This simple procedure is more 
accurate than trying to interpolate for 2700 cases between the 
sigmas for 2500 and 3000 cases. 











AN ANALYSIS OF THE MINNESOTA VOCA- 
TIONAL TEST FOR CLERICAL 
WORKERS.* I 


DOROTHY M. ANDREW 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


HE Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers has 
been used extensively at the University of Minnesota 
Employment Stabilization Research Institute in the 

study and guidance of workers and in the differentiation of 
groups of tauployed and unemployed workers in various occu- 
pations. It has been demonstrated (2) that the clerical test 
differentiates clerical workers from workers in the general 
population better than an academic ability test, and that it 
discriminates somewhat less successfully various classes of 
clerical workers, such as stenographers, from general clerical 
workers. Another investigator (6) also has reported signifi- 
cant differences in clerical test scores between men office clerks 
and garage mechanics, and between women office clerks and 
retail saleswomen. Other findings have shown the Minnesota 
Clerical Test to be not only a reliable and valid measuring 
instrument but one which seems to measure an aptitude rela- 
tively independent of clerical training and experience (2). 
To show, however, that a given aptitude test measures clerical 


* The contents of this article were taken from the author’s Ph.D. dis- 
sertation on file in the office of the Graduate School of the University of 
Minnesota. The author is grateful for the facilities made possible by the 
Employment Stabilization Research Institute for the additional stand- 
ardization and study of the Minnesota Clerical Test. She gratefully 
acknowledges her indebtedness to her adviser, Professor Donald G. Pater- 
son, for guidance during the course of this research. She wishes to 
express her appreciation to Dr. Charles Bird for offering many helpful 
suggestions which have aided in the preparation of the manuscript. 
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ability does not describe clerical ability adequately, nor does 
it differentiate clerical ability from other measurable abilities. 

The aim of this study is not to produce further evidence for 
the reliability and validity of the test but to find out what 
abilities the clerical test is measuring, and what abilities it is 
independent of when applied to a homogeneous group of cleri- 
eal workers. The problem, which is one of mental organiza- 
tion, can be studied most adequately through an analysis of the 
intercorrelation of tests devised to measure various abilities. 
It is important to devise an instrument which adequately 
measures an ability and it is equally as important to isolate, 
study, and differentiate that ability from other tested abilities. 
Progress in mental analysis depends largely upon the measure- 
ment and isolation of unique traits. Until such comprehensive 
studies are made and described, ability tests will aid theoretical 
psychology little in the understanding of man even though 
their practical applications may be numerous. Mental analy- 
sis studies also have many practical applications. Industrial 
and educational fields will be aided by analyses of the inde- 
pendence and interrelations of mental traits. 

The first problem, then, is to discover what aptitudes the 
clerical test is measuring or what traits are closely related to 
the performance it samples. To do this, it will be necessary 
to select a battery of tests which measure simple abilities so 
that when the relationships are found it will be possible to 
single out and discuss the nature of the existing correlation. 

In the study of the relation of the clerical test to other abili- 
ties, it is important to study also the relationship of the test 
to other measures of clerical ability. Previous results have 
shown that the Scott Company’s File Clerk’s Test and the 
Hoke Prognostic Test of Stenographic Ability are measuring 
in part the same abilities as the Minnesota Clerical Test (2). 
Since the aim of this study is to explain the nature of clerical 
ability, single tests of relatively simple abilities presumably 
measuring clerical aptitude will be studied in relation to the 
clerical test. 
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The first step, then, in the analysis of any ability is the ex- 
amination of basic elements which constitute or are related to 
that ability. In this study, the basic elements will consist of 
a battery of tests of simple functions, such as dexterity, can- 
cellation, and substitution, as well as of tests of simple arith- 
metic, spelling, observation and comparison, and number group 
checking. 

A second problem is to determine if the clerical test is 
measuring a unique trait, that is, one which is relatively inde- 
pendent of other tested abilities. At present the relationship 
between mechanical aptitude, dexterity, academic ability tests 
and clerical ability are important considerations. If the cleri- 
cal test is measuring an ability different from other aptitudes, 
the test when applied to a group of clerical workers or workers 
in other occupations must not show high degrees of relation- 
ship with other tested abilities. High degrees of relationship 
would mean that the tests were measuring approximately the 
same abilities but in a different guise. To warrant existence, 
each new test must show how it is measuring an ability better 
than previous tests, and whether it is measuring abilities which 
are relatively independent of those already being measured. 

A final consideration to be considered in a succeeding pub- 
lication, as revealed by factor analysis techniques, is the ques- 
tion of uniqueness and overlapping of abilities and the number 
of factors involved in the many tests. The intercorrelations 
for this analysis will be studied by the Thurstone ‘‘Simplified 
Multiple Factor Method’’ and by Spearman’s technique of 
tetrad analysis. Factor analysis is considered because of its 
possible contribution to the understanding of the measured 
abilities and not for any theoretical considerations aimed to 
disprove or substantiate the techniques or the various theories 
of factor analysis. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
All of the subjects for this study were employe? or unem- 
ployed workers who were being tested by the occupational 
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analysis clinic of the Employment Stabilization Research In- 
stitute. The regular battery of tests used by the Institute was 
administered by the Institute Testing Staff to each subject, 
whereas the special battery of tests was given by the writer. 
All subjects were tested individually with both the Institute 
and the special test batteries. There were 340 workers tested 
for this study, 216 women and 124 men. Of the 340 workers, 
155 women clerical workers were selected to serve as an experi- 
mental group. 

The occupational classification of the subject was not always 
known at the time of testing since the occupational interview 
frequently was not taken until late in the day after the testing 
had been partially or fully completed. Consequently, the 
sample consisted of a fairly heterogeneous group with respect 
to age and occupation. When it became apparent that there 
were more women in the sample than men, and that the women 
were a more homogeneous group with respect to age and occu- 
pation, the last weeks of testing were restricted to women 
clerical workers. 

The women selected for this study ranged from 17 to 29 
years of age. Jl had had some experience in clerical work 
with the exception of four who had no work history but who 
seemed suited to clerical work according to their educational 
record and test scores. Of the 155 women workers, 139 were 
employed clerical workers. The others were unemployed. 

From the files of the Institute, data were obtained concern- 
ing sex, age, usual occupation, occupational history, years of 
clerical experience, and years of formal schooling. 

Among the Institute battery of tests (7) were measures of 
academic ability, clerical ability, manual, finger, and tweezer 
dexterities, mechanical ability, personality traits, and voca- 
tional interests. Personality and vocational interests scores 
were not considered important for the present study, and the 
data in the mechanical assembly test were too incomplete to 
be useful. All other test scores were used. 
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(a) Institute Battery 
Pressey Senior Classification and Verification: 
These tests are measures of academic ability. In this ex- 
periment the average of the two test scores was used. The 
two Pressey Tests correlate about + .90 with each other, an 


indication that they are measuring approximately the same 
abilities (13). 


Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers:* 
This is a test of clerical aptitude consisting of two parts, a 
clerical number checking test, and a clerical name checking 
test. 


O’Connor Finger Dexterity Test: 
This is a test which measures speed and accuracy in eye- 
hand coordination. The subject is required to pick up 
three pins at a time and to place them in each of one hun- 
dred holes. 


O’Connor Tweezer Dexterity Test: 
The tweezer dexterity test measures the speed and accuracy 
with which the subject can manipulate a pair of tweezers 
in the picking up and placing of one pin in each of one hun- 
dred holes. This test requires a high degree of speed and 
accuracy in eye-hand coordination and steadiness. 


Minnesota Manual Dexterity Test (Placing) : 
This test measures the speed with which the subject can 
place relatively large circular wooden blocks in holes in a 
board. ‘‘Success is dependent upon speed of gross hand 
and arm movements.’’ (7) 


Minnesota Spatial Relations Test: 
This is a test of mechanical ability which is relatively free - 
from the effect of mechanical experience. It is made up of 
four boards, each board containing 58 cut-outs. It is a 

1 The Minnesota Vocational Test for Cleri-1l Workers is distributed by 

the Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. A 

complete discussion of the nature of and results obtained from the Min- 

nesota Clerical Test is published in a bulletin of the Employment Sta- 
bilization Research Institute, entitled ‘‘Measured Characteristics of 

Clerical Workers,’’ written by D. M. Andrew and D. G. Paterson. This 

bulletin is available through the University of Minnesota Press. 
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test of speed and accuracy in form perception, since it 
requires one to discriminate quickly and accurately various 
odd shapes and sizes. 

In the final set-up, thirteen additional special tests were 
administered individually to each subject. Several criteria 
aided in the selection of tests for this special battery. The 
first was that the test must be one which has been used to 
measure clerical ability. Secondly, the test must measure a 
relatively simple ability which can be described. The third 
criterion was the plausibility of the test being related to the 
clerical test. Only tests were selected which seemed to have 
a possibility of being related to the clerical test and of measur- 
ing a simple ability having value in the analysis of clerical 
aptitude. A fourth requirement, that of the reliability of the 
special tests, was considered. When reliability coefficients for 
similar tests were reported in the literature, such reliabilities 
were used to lengthen and predict the reliabilities of the tests. 
If coefficients were not reported for similar tests, reliabilities 
were determined in a preliminary experiment. 


(b) Special Tests 


Feature Discrimination: (8) 

Four tests of feature discrimination were selected from the 
Michigan Non-Verbal Series prepared by Edward B. 
Greene. These discrimination tests are designed to mea- 
sure the ability to observe and compare by having the sub- 
ject find the unique feature in each row of small faces. The 
tests consist of four parts: 2A, 3A, 4A, and 5A, with in- 
creasing complexity. In the first part, two faces are to 
be compared; in the second, three; and in the third and 
fourth parts, five and seven faces are to be compared in 
each row, respectively. These tests were included in the 
special battery since observation and comparison, which are 
the abilities supposedly measured by the feature discrimi- 
nation tests, are also traits which may have a significant 
relationship to success in the clerical checking tests. 


Number Cancellation: 
The number cancellation test consists of two parts of equal 
length each with a time limit of one and one-quarter min- 
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utes. There are a total of 1500 numbers in the two parts 
or 750 in each half. ‘The test is constructed so that there 
are four sevens to be cancelled in each line, giving a total 
of 100 sevens to be cancelled in each half. This test is based 
on the Wocdworth-Wells tests of cancellation. Tests of 
cancellation are assumed to measure quickness in percep- 
tion, speed of discrimination, and quickness of reaction. 
Cancellation tests, both number and letter, have been used 

’ in various studies of clerical ability. Since speed in per- 

ception and discrimination seem to be factors in clerical 
ability independent of academic ability (9) and seem to be 
measuring an ability lacking complexity, both letter and 
number cancellation were included in this study. 


Letter Cancellation: 
The letter cancellation test was constructed similarly to the 
number cancellation test. There were two parts, each half 
made up of 750 letters, among which were 100 a’s, four in 
each line, to be cancelled. 


Substitution Tests: 

Two tests of substitution are included in the test battery, 
one of letter substitution and the other of number substitu- 
tion. Each test is made up of 180 letters or numbers. The 
letters and numbers are repeated an equal number of times. 
In the letter substitution test, five letters are to be substi- 
tuted for five letters and im the number test, five numbers 
are to be substituted for five numbers. Substitution tests 
have been called tests of quickness in learning. Most sub- 
stitution tests, however, seem too simple and brief to be 
arlequate measures of the complicated learning process, but 
at least they may give an indication of the subject’s ability 
to adapt to a situation in which speed in learning a short 
code is an advantage. Substitution tests were included in 
this test battery for several reasons, one being that they 
have been used by many investigators in the study of 
clerical ability. (1) (15) (14) (10) (9). Other reasons 
for including measures of substitution were that such tests 
seemed to measure the ability to adapt quickly to a new 
situation, an ability which might be important in clerical 
tasks. 








Verifying Arithmetic Test: 
The verifying arithmetic test was designed to measure sim- 
ple arithmetical ability. The short test consists of 40 prob- 
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iems in addition, multiplication, subtraction, and division. 
There are ten problems in each of the above mentioned four 
categories. All problems are simple enough so that they 
can be checked mentally. Since the problems are answered, 
the task of the subject is to place either a C on the line after 
each problem if the problem is correct, or to place a check 
on the same line if the answer is wrong. This method is 
preferred to the writing of the answer since maximum time 
is spent in calculating and not in writing. Eleven of the 
forty problems are wrong, some of which are in each of the 
four kinds of problems. An arithmetic test was included 
in this series of tests since the relationship between arith- 
metic and score in a clerical number checking test seems to 
be an important consideration. Many investigators have 
included arithmetic tests in their clerical battery. (10) 
(11) (4) (15). 


Spelling Tests: 

Two spelling tests also were given to the subjects. The first 
spelling test, which will be designated as Spelling I, was 
designed not so much to measure spelling as to measure the 
ability to perceive quickly and accurately slight misspell- 
ings in a group of easy words. These words were chosen 
from Ayres Spelling Scale and from the word lists which 
were passed by from 66 per cent of second grade to 58 per 
cent of fifth grade children. Words selected for the final 
list are so simple that errors made by an average adult 
should be made through inaccuracies in perception. The 
list of fifty words included twenty-six spelled incorrectly 
and twenty-four spelled correctly. The subject recorded 
his answer by checking under the column headed ‘R’ if the 
item was correct and under ‘W’ if the word was spelled 
incorrectly. 

The second spelling test, called Spelling II, was definitely 
designed to measure spelling ability. It includes 175 words 
selected from the Sixteen Spelling Scales reported in the 
Teachers’ College Series. The words were chosen from 
word lists which were passed by better than 50 per cent 
in eighth grade and others were passed by less than 50 per 
cent in ninth grade. About 56 per cent of the words are 
spelled incorrectly in the test which means that 99 are 
wrong and 76 are spelled correctly. The directions for 
taking the test are the same as those in the easier spelling 
test. It is apparent from the wide use of spelling tests in 
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the study of clerical ability (15) (3) (12) that the inclusion 
of such tests in the analysis of clerical ability is desirable. 


Number Group Checking: 


The number group checking test has been used extensively 
in the study of clerical ability. Primarily, it measures the 
ability to perceive quickly and accurately the presence or 
absence of two numbers in a group of numbers. In this test 
200 groups of numbers are arranged in five columns. The 
subjects are to check each group that contains both a six and 
anine. There are 75 such groups to be checked, fifteen in 
each column. This test is based on the Woodworth-Wells 
Number Group Checking Test which contains 168 items, 
seventy of which are to be checked because they include 
bot: », ‘one’ and a ‘seven.’ The number group checking 
test was included in the present investigation because it 
measures an ability which is apparently closely related to 
clerical number checking. Number Group Checking Tests 
have been used by investigators (10) (14) in the measure- 
ment of clerical ability. 


Test in Adding: 


This test requires the ability to follow a line of numbers 
and to underline any two consecutive numbers whose sum 
equals ten. The test consists of 1260 numbers which are 
divided into 20 lines with double spacing between every 
five lines. In each line there are ten adjacent numbers 
whose swum equals ten with the exception of three lines in 
which there are eleven such pairs. Burtt (5) believes that 
such a test is valuable in the prognosis of clerical ability 
since it demands, like clerical work, a high degree of con- 
centration. Since the Minnesota Clerical Test, as well as 
other tests, require concentration, the relationship between 
this adding test and the other clerical tests is worth con- 
sidering. 
TESTING PROCEDURE 
The order i. which the Institute Battery was given varied 


with different subjects. The special battery of tests, however, 


always was given in a definite order and always followed the 


administration of the clerical test. This rule was adhered to 


that no practice effect on the special battery could influence 
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clerical test scores. The first four tests in the special battery, 
the four feature discrimination tests, were given in order of 
increasing difficulty, 2A, 3A, 4A, and 5A. These tests were 
given first so that the subject would be alert and patient in the 
task of looking for the one differexce in the rather large groups. 
Nw ber and letter cancellation ‘ests and letter and number 
substitution tests followed the discrimination tests in the above 
order. Ninth in the series was the verifying arithmetic test, 
which was followed by Spelling } and II, and these by number 
group checking and adding. To serve as a shock absorber, the 
easier spelling test was given before the more difficult one. 
The adding test was administered last since it was rather tiring 
to the eyes. The plan used in determining the above testing 
order was that tests which are similar should be given con- 
secutively. All tests in the special battery were given by the 
time limit method. 


EVALUATION OF THE TESTS 


In a study of the value of any measuring instrument, records 
of the average score, variability, skewness of the distribution 
and reliability are important considerations. Table I gives 
the averages, variabilities, and skewness of the distribution for 
the variables. 

The negative skewness for clerical experience is greater than 
3.00 and, therefore, is statistically significant. It indicates 
that there is a considerable piling up of cases in the intervals 
of little clerical experience. Since the experimental group has 
been selected from among young clerical workers, it might be 
expected that most of the clerical workers would have had little 
experience. The average worker in this group has had four 
years’ experience in clerical work ; about one-sixth of the group 
have had nine or more years; whereas, about one-third have 
had less than two years’ clerical experience. 

The distribution for age is not significantly skewed. The 
average age for this group of women clerical workers is 23 
years and the age range is from 17 to 29 years inclusive. 
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TABLE I 
Skewness, Means, and Standard Deviations for the Test Scores 
and Other Variables 





STAND- 














SK. 
MEASURE MEAN ARDDE- 8K. ox. —. 
VIATION oak. 
Years of clerical experience.. 4.38 3.59 -1.51 47 -—3.23 
Age 22.86 3.33 — .63 43 -1.46 
Years of formal schooling... 11.99 1.38 12 .06 2.00 
education tests 
(average of the two)... 69.30 14.01 2.94 1.73 1.70 
Clerical: number ae ~=—« 1.45.68 28.11 68 3.68 19 
Clerical: name checking... 149.80 28.51 5.62 3.79 1.49 
Finger dexterity .................... 3.85 50 14 05 2.50 
Tweezer dexterity ...................... 5.54 83 16 .09 1.78 
Manual dexterity .................... 227.71 20.19 -544 243 -—2.24 
en ~ 1179.24 260.52 64.25 27.88 2.30 
ture discrimination 2A... 32.73 8.71 — .88 99 - .09 
Feature discrimination 3A... 27.30 633 —- .06 67 — .09 
Feature discrimination 11.40 5.03 - .16 63 — 25 
Feature discrimination 5A... 12.70 4.27 15 55 27 
Number cancellation ........... 145.99 27.43 1.40 3.54 40 
Letter cancellation ............. 148.06 28.35 -1.53 3.68 —- .42 
Letter substitution .............. 115.48 26.76 -8.42 3.55 -2.37 
Number substitution ........ 139.61 23.08 -4.38 2.99 -1.47 
Verifying arithmetic ......... 25.95 7.54 -2.32 99 -2.34 
I 44.74 7.65 8.43 83 10.11 
II 91.55 35.08 691 4.29 1.61 
umber group checking ..... 144.84 31.17 —- 31 4.03 —- .08 
Adding 101.68 28.48 2.10 3.54 59 








The average clerical worker in this group has had a twelfth 
grade education, but the range in education is from eighth 
grade through college graduation. The slight positive skew- 
ness indicates that there is a tendency for the piling up to be 
in the higher educational levels. In academic ability, the 
average worker in this group has a ‘‘B’’ rating® which is better 
than 75 per cent of women workers in the general population. 
There is a tendency for the greatest frequency of cases to be 
among the better scores in the Pressey Tests. 

The mean in cierical number checking for this group of sub- 
jects is ‘‘B’’ grade, or a scoré equal to a percentile of 85 in com- 

2 General population norm letter grade limits are: Standard score 6.5 


and above, A; 5.5 to 6.4, B; 4.5 to 5.4, OC; 3.5 to 4.4, D; and 3.4 and 
below, E. 
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parison with women workers in general. Distributions for 
both the clerical number and name checking tests are normal. 
The average clerical worker in this group exceeds 85 per cent 
of women workers in the general population in clerical name 
checking, which is also equal to ‘‘B’’ grade ability. 

The distribution for finger dexterity tends to be positively 
but not significantly skewed. For this group the mean is equal 
to a percentile of 65 or to ‘‘C’’ grade ability for workers in 
general. Likewise in tweezer dexterity, the average clerical 
worker in this group has a percentile rating of 60 or ‘‘C’’ grade 
for women workers in the general population. In manual 
dexterity, the average score is equal to the fiftieth percentile 
or ‘‘C’’ grade ability. 

In the spatial relations test, the average for this group of 
women is also equal to ‘‘C’’ grade or the 65 percentile for 
wemen workers in general. The distribution tends to be 
skewed but not significantly so toward the higher end of the 
scale. 

In concluding the discussion of the scores, for this group, on 
the Institute Battery of Tests, it is important to note that the 
average ‘scores resemble closely those for employed women 
clerical workers tested in an earlier study. (2). 

The range of scores on the feature discrimination tests was 
large, extending from near zero to maximum scores. All dis- 
tributions are approximately normal. 

On the cancellation tests, the average scores are about equal 
for number and letter cancelling. The number substitution 
test, however, has a higher average score than has letter sub- 
stitution. Part of this gain may exist because a number code 
is more easily learned or because in the second part the subject 
is more adapted to substitution. The curves for cancellation 
are not skewed, whereas the distributions for the substitution 
tests are slightly but not significantly skewed, indicating a 
piling up in the lower scores. 

The average clerical worker in this group scores 26 out of a 
possible 40 in the Verifying Arithmetic Test. The skewness 
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which is present is not significant but it does indicate that the 
scores tend to be at the lower end of the scale. 

Because of the high average score, 48 out of 50, and the 
extreme positive skewness of the distribution, the Spelling I 
Test is not deemed satisfactory as a differentiating instrument 
for this group of clerical workers. In a preliminary study, the 
average score for a group of workers chosen at random was 
24.5 on this Spelling Test. For a group of clerical workers, 
however, the test is too easy. Although the Spelling I Test 
is used in the intercorrelations, it is eliminated in the later cal- 
culations because of its skewed distribution of scores. In the 
Spelling II Test the average score is 92 out of a possible 175 
and the distribution of scores is not significantly skewed. 

Both the number group checking and the adding tests give 
normal distributions for this group of women workers. The 
average score in number group checking is 145 out of a possible 
200 and, in adding, a score of 102 out of a possible 200. 

Because of incompleteness of data the manual dexcerity test 
could not be used in the factor analysis study. Manuai dex- 
terity, however, correlates + .36 with clerical number checking 
and + .29 with clerical name checking. 


RELIABILITY OF THE TESTS 


In studying interrelationships of abilities, the measuring in- 
struments should have a high degree of internal consistency. 
Table II gives reliability coefficients for the tests used in this 
study. 

The reliability of the Pressey Education Tests is sufficiently 
high for individual diagnosis. Calculated by comparing scores 
on the Senior Classification with scores on the Senior Verifica- 
tion Tests, the reliability was +.90 for women workers and 
+.91 for men workers. (13). In this study the average of 
the scores on the two tests was used, so we may expect the 
reliability for this group to be equally high. 

The reliability of the finger dexterity test for a hetero- 
geneous group of women workers is + .81, corrected, + .90. For 
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a homogeneous group of 200 clerical workers, 155 of which 
are included in this study, the reliability is ;-.74 or corrected, 
+.85. This slight decrease in reliability was expected because 
of the homogeneity of the group. 

Reliabilities could not be directly ascertained for the tweezer 
dexterity test from the Institute data, since the one trial given 
yielded only one time score. Indirect evidence of its reli- 
ability is gained from a study of the relationship of the finger 
to the tweezer dexterity test. (13). For three random sub- 
groups of women, the average intercorrelation is + .33. The 
average intercorrelation for the total sample is + .32. Differ- 
ence ratios for the three groups are not significant. Darley 
(13) concluded that the ‘‘consistency with which this relation- 
ship is maintained again suggests but does not prove that the 
Tweezer Dexterity Test approximates in reliability the Finger 
Dexterity Test.’’ Study of the scores of men workers indicate 
similar results. 

The manual dexterity test has a reliability of +.84, or cor- 
rected, + .91 when the first and third trials are compared with 
the second and fourth trials for a group of 150 women workers. 
The reliability of the Spatial Relations Test is +.80 or cor- 
rected, + .89 when boards A and B are compared with boards 
C and D for 224 women workers. 

The reliability of the Minnesota Clerical Test has been tested 
many times by various procedures, and with various groups. 
Both odd-even and test-retest reliability coefficients for various 
groups have indicated that the reliability of the test is suffi- 
ciently high for individual diagnosis. The reliabilities of + .86 
and + .93, uncorrected, reported in Table II for women clerical 
workers are additional evidence for the reliability of the cler- 
ical number and name checking tests. 

Darley concluded with respect to the Institute Battery of 
Tests that ‘‘the aptitude and ability tests used by the Research 
Institute meet the criterion of reliability for use in making 
group comparisons, and with the exception of the mechanical 
assembly boxes each test seems to be adequate for individual 
diagnosis.’’ (13). 
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All tests in the special battery are sufficiently reliable for 
individual prediction with the possible exception of the num- 
ber cancellation test which is reliable enough for group pre- 
diction. 


THE RELATION BETWEEl TEST SCORES AND AGE, CLERICAL EXPERI- 
ENCE, AND FORMAL EDUCATION 


Since age has been cortroiled by eliminating all clerical 
workers over 29 years of age, a decrement in test scores due 
to age should not be expected. The only correlations between 
age and the other variables which border on significance are 
those between age and Spelling I and age and Adding. Table 
III shows these correlations. 





























TABLE Ill 
Relations between Test Scores and Age, Clerical Experience and 
Education 
CLERICAL 
TEST AGE EXPERI- EDUCATION 
ENCE 
Pressey education tests ................. e 105 145 416 
Finger dexterity 161 118 - .013 
Tweezer dexterity -106 102 195 
Spatial relations — .054 ~ .046 025: 
Clerical number checking ................. 164 312 282 
Clerieal name checking ..................... 157 301 168 
Feature discrimination 2A .................. 109 154 .092 
Feature discrimination 3A .................. 094 117 .256 
Feature discrimination 44 .................... 109 .043 123 
Feature discrimination 5A ................. .010 .081 .264 
Number cancellation 2.0.0.0... 158 .050 .336 
Letter cancellation 148 108 .229 
Letter substitution 135 154 — .049 
Number substitution 20.00.0000.0...:cccccn 101 126 .205 
Verifying arithmetic ....................... .083 141 156 
Spelling I .237 251 .368 
Spelling IT -164 .258 388 
Number group checking ....................... 193 197 149 
Adding 221 196 .095 








Probable error .054—eorrelation must be .22 to be significant. 
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The only correlations indicating even a slight relationship 
between clerical experience and test scores are those for the two 
clerical checking tests and the two spelling tests. Such rela- 
tionships do not necessarily mean that those with more clerical 
experience are in a better position to score high in these tests 
because of that experience; rather, they mean that those who 
are successful clerical workers, as evidenced by many years of 
employment, have better clerical and spelling abilities. The 
relationships, however, are so slight that little weight can be 
placed in them. 

As might be expected, academic ability is more closely 
related to years of schooling than to any of the tests. Those 
with higher academic ability ratings tend to stay in school and 
complete more grades than those with lower ratings. Two of 
the feature discrimination tests correlate better than chance 
with years of schooling. Since these two correlations are not 
for two consecutive forms, the relationship does not indicate 
that the more difficult tests are more affected by schooling. 

The Arithmetic Test is not related to education since all in- 
dividuals with an eighth grade education can answer ail of the 
problems. Since this is a group of clerical workers who have 
had experience with numerical calculations it would be ex- 
pected that schooling in and of itself would exert little effect. 

The two spelling tests are related io schooling; those with 
more schooling score somewhat higher on the spelling tests. 
Since schooling is related to academic ability, it is likely that 
those who speli better are those who not only attended school 
longer but also have better academic ability and retained better 
what they learned in these grades. All other relationships in 
this table are low and possibly are due to chance. 

When the relationships between age, clerical experience, and 
education are considered, the eccrrelations show that clerical 
experience is not related to years of schooling, — .015, but there 
is a marked relationship between age and clerical experience 
as indicated by a coefficient of +.791. Those who ere older 
have had mors clerical experience than those who are younger. 
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This signifies that the older members of the group are persons 
who have remained in clerical work and have accepted it as a 
permanent vocation. There is a negligible relationship be- 
tween age and years of schooling, the correlation being + .155. 


INTERCORRELATIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS OF THE RELATION- 
SHIPS AMONG THE TESTED ABILITIES 


One of the most important considerations in any study of the 
analysis of mental abilities is the inquiry into the intercorrela- 
tions among these abilities. All degrees of relationship are im- 
portant, from the chance relations indicating the uniqueness of 
the variable in respect to that ability to the correlations which 
indicate some or a high degree of relationship. 

Table IV gives the coefficients of correlations among the 
nineteen variables for this group of women clerical workers. 
The correlations to the right of the diagonal are the uncor- 
rected correlations, and those to the left of the diagonal are 
the correlations corrected for attenuation. These corrected 
coefficients can serve only as indications of the possible correc- 
tion, since the reliabilities upon which the corrections are 
based, are not all calculated for the same group, a group of 
women clerical workers. 

There are ten correlations in Table IV which are greater 
than +.50. These most important relationships may be sum- 
marized as follows: 





Number and letter cancellation .............. .84 corrected .98 
Spelling I and II .70 - .73 
Clerical number and name checking ...... .66 " .69 
Clerical names and spelling II ................ 65 4 .68 
Clerical names and spelling | ................ .63 * .66 


Number group checking and adding ..... .60 a .63 
Clerical number checking and spell- 





ing I 53 “ 57 
Feature discrimination 4A and 5A ...... 53 - 56 
Letter and number substitution. ............. 52 “ay 52 
Clerical number checking and arith- 

metic eet ee 51 - 54 





The highest correlations indicate what ‘‘single factorists’’ 
refer to as group factors. 
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Academic ability, as measured by the Pressey Tests, is most 
closely related to the verbal abilities, or to such tests as clerical 
name checking and spelling. Academic ability is related to 
clerical abilities and to the feature discrimination tests, but it 
is relatively independent of the simple dexterities, cancellation, 
and number group checking. 

Finger dexterity is more closely related to tweezer dexterity 
than to any other test, but this correlation is only +.33. 
Finger dexterity is more related to tweezer dexterity, spatial 
and numerical abilities, than to academic or verbal abilities of 
which it is relatively independent. 

Tweezer dexterity is unrelated to academic ability, number 
and letter substitution, arithmetic, spelling, and number group 
checking tests. Number cancellation, finger dexterity, and 
clerical number checking are associated with tweezer dexterity. 
It is apparent that tweezer dexterity is more closely related 
than finger dexterity to the clerical tests. 

The Minnesota Spatial Relations Test, a measure of mechan- 
ical ability, is more closely related to the most complex feature 
discrimination test than to any other test included in this 
battery. It is also somewhat related to finger and tweezer 
dexterity which indicated that the three performance tests 
are associated. Spatial ability is definitely independent of 
clerical ability. Table V gives the relationships between the 
spatial relations test and the other tests in the battery with 
academic ability held constant. 

Clerical number checking, although most highly correlated 
with clerical name checking, shows definite relations to the 
other clerical tests. Clerical number checking is more highly 
related to finger and tweezer dexterity, letter cancellation, and 
arithmetic than clerical names is correlated with these tests. 
Partial correlations with academic ability constant indicate 
that the only test which is more closely connected to clerical 
number than to name checking is the verifying arithmetic test. 
The only test which is definitely unrelated to clerical number 
checking is spatial relations. 
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Clerical number checking and the two spelling tests are 
definitely related to clerical name checking. With academic 
ability held constant, clerical name checking is more closely 
correlated with feature discrimination 2A and 4A and the 
two spelling tests than is clerical number checking. The other 
clerical tests show some degree of relationship to name check- 
ing, although academic ability is somewhat more closely related 
to name than to number checking. Clerical name checking is 
relatively independent of finger dexterity and spatial relations. 
Even after academic ability is held constant, there is a relation- 
ship of .58 between clerical name checking and spelling IJ. 

Feature discrimination 2A, the simplest among the discrimi- 
nai.on tests, is more closely related to feature discrimination 
3A than to any other test. It is also correlated with academic 
ability and the spelling tests, which correlations show a con- 
siderable decrease when academic ability is held constant. 
Finger and tweezer dexterity, letter substitution, and clerical 
number checking are definitely unrelated to this test of obser- 
vation and comparison. 

Feature discrimination 3A like the other tests of observation 
and compar’son is more closely related to other feature dis- 
crimination tests, in this case 2A and 5A, than to any other 
tests. All of the clerical series are correlated positively with 
feature discrimination 3A with the exception of letter sub- 
stitution which is relatively independent of this test. 

Feature discrimination 4A is most closely associated with 
other discrimination tests and spatial relations. “he only test 
with which 4A is more closely connected than 5a is feature 
discrimination 2A. Finger and tweezer dexterity, clerical 
number checking, letter cancellation, arithmetic, spelling I, 
and number group checking show little indication of being 
related to the 4A discrimination test. 

Feature discrimination 5A is more closely related than 
feature discrimination 4A to the clerical and spatial abilities. 
This test, the most complex in the discrimination series, is more 
closely related to spatial and to the other feature discrimina- 
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tion tests than is clerical name checking. It is also more 
closely associated than spatial relations to most of the clerical 
tests and to academic ability. Finger and tweezer dexterity 
are the only tests in this battery which are relatively indepen- 
dent of this test in feature discrimination. 

Feature discrimination tests 3A and 5A are closely related 
to the clerical tests; 4A and 5A are closely associated with 
spatial ability, and 2A and 5A with academic ability. These 
tests, designed to measure the ability to observe and compare 
differences, measure not only academic ability, as stated by 
Greene, but abilities which are important in the clerical and 
spatial tests. Although all four discrimination tests are sim- 
ilar excepting for their complexity, the relationship between 
any two of them is not as high as those between two spelling, 
clerical checking, or cancellation tests. Each form measures 
an ability somewhat different from the preceding. 

The two cancellation tests are very closely related as shown 
by the correlation of +.84, or corrected +.98. The clerical 
tests particularly number group checking, adding, substitu- 
tion, and clerical name and number checking tests are related 
to the cancellation tests. Two tests which are definitely unre- 
lated to cancellation are finger dexterity and academic ability. 
The type of motor ability required in tweezer dexterity is more 
closely related than finger dexterity to speed in cancellation. 

The two substitution tests are more closely related to each 
other than to any other test, as is evidenced by the intercorre- 
lation of +.52. Both tests are associated significantly with 
clerical and academic ability. Letter substitution is relatively 
independent of finger and tweezer dexterity, spatial relations, 
and 3A of the discrimination tests. Number substitution is 
unrelated to tweezer dexterity. 

Arithmetical ability, as measured by the Verifying Arith- 
metic test, is more closely dependent upon clerical number 
checking than upon any other test. This relationship is little 
affected by the presence of academic ability in the correlation 
while other relationships between arithmetic and clerical name 
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checking or the spelling tests are greatly decreased when 
academic ability is held constant. The only tests which are 
definitely unrelated to arithmetic are finger and tweezer dex- 
terity, spatial relations, and feature discrimination 4A. 

The two spelling tests are more closely associated with each 
other than with any other test. They are, however, very 
closely related to clerical name checking. The higher correla- 
tions between spelling and clerical name checking cannot be 
explained by a common factor of speed since all of the tests 
in the battery are time tests. To test the importance of speed 
in such a relationship, 77 vocational high school students were 
given the clerical test and a 50 word spelling test. Speed was 
not a factor in the spelling test, since all words were pro- 
nounced singly and enough time was allowed for each student 
to write each word. The correlation between this test in com- 
mercial spelling and clerical number checking is + .22, while 
the relationship between spelling and clerical name checking 
is + .55. 

Clerical name checking is more highly correlated with other 
clerical tests than are the spelling tests. The spelling tests are 
significantly related to clerical and academic abilities. Spell- 
ing I is independent of finger dexterity and feature discrimi- 
nation 2A. Finger and tweezer dexterity, spatial relations, 
and 4A are unrelated to the more complex spelling test. 

Number group checking and adding are rather highly corre- 
lated, as shown by the correlation of +.60 or of +.59 with 
academic ability held constant. Number group checking is 
related to all the clerical tests and is independent of academic 
ability, tweezer dexterity, spatial relations, and feature dis- 
crimination 4A. Number group checking, then, is measuring 
a clerical factor which is free from the influence of academic, 
dexterity, and spatial factors. 

Although number group checking and adding are associated, 
the adding test shows more relationship to academic ability, 
tweezer dexterity, spatial relations, the more complex dis- 
crimination tests, and arithmetic tests than does number group 
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checking. Adding is related to the clerical tests, academic, 
and spatial abilities, but is independent of finger dexterity. 

From the discussion of the intercorrelations, it is evident 
that there are several factors operating, among which seem to 
be academic ability, clerical aptitude, spatial ability, and pos- 
sibly a dexterity factor. There is the additional probability 
that clerical ability may include a numerical and a verbal 
factor. Factor loadings and tetrad analysis will be required 
to provide an analysis of these abilities. 

The above conclusions have been drawn from an analysis of — 
each test when considered alone. Table VI shows some of the 
relationships which are present when the tests are grouped 
according to the following plan: 

Dexterity: Finger and Tweezer. 

Feature discrimination : 2A, 3A, 4A, 5A. 

Verbal ability : Clerical: Clerical name checking, letter can- 

cellation, letter substitution, and spelling IT. 

Numerical ability : Clerical : Clerical number checking, num- 
ber cancellation, number substitution, arithmetic, number 
group checking, and addition. 

The average intercorrelation for all of the variables of + .27 
indicates the tendency for all desirable traits to be positively 
correlated. Clerical experience and education are indepen- 
dent of all the test groups. Academic ability is related to the 
feature discrimination and verbal (clerical) tests, but is rela- 
tively independent of dexterity and numerical (clerical) tests. 
The feature discrimination tests are most closely related to 
spatial ability, then academic, clerical-verbal, and numerical 
abilities. Dexterity is not related to academic, verbal-clerical, 
numerical-clerical or feature discrimination tests. Dexterity 
is slightly related to spatial ability. Verbal-clerical and 
numerical-clerical abilities are independent of spatial ability, 
but spatial ability is somewhat related to dexterity, academic, 
and feature discrimination abilities. 

There is little evidence for the isolation of a verbal and 
numerical factor from the intercorrelations for these test 
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TABLE VI 
Average Correlations between Various Groups of Tests 





r 









































Clerical experience and feature discrimination ........ .099 
Clerical experience and dexterity .... pilietiaboenct -110 
Clerieal experience and verbal (clerical) .. sibiiestcaiennee 156 
Clerical experience and numerical (clerical) ............. 138 
Education and feature discrimination ........................ 184 
Education and dexterity .091 
Edueation and verbal (clerical) 191 
Education and numerical (clerical) 155 
Academic ability and feature discrimination ............ 314 
Academic ability and dexterity 105 
Academic ability and verbal (clerical) ....................... 333 
Academic ability and numerical (clerical) ............ -208 
Feature discrimination and dexterity .W....... 141 
Feature discrimination and verbal (clerical) ............ 288 
Feature discrimination and numerical (clerical) ..... .269 
Feature discrimination and spatial 331 
Dexterity and spatial .257 
Dexterity and verbal (clerical) 137 
Dexterity and numerical (clerical) .212 
Spatial and verbal (clerical) .... 171 
Spatial and numerical (clerical) 196 
Clerical verbal and numerical ....................... 438 
Clerical verbal and verbal 435 
Clerical numerical and numerical coon one 418 





groups. The verbal tests correlated with the verbal tests no 
more highly than did the verbal tests with the numerical group. 
The numerical tests were also no more closely related to the 
numerical tests than they were to the verbal tests. These 
intercorrelations in the +40’s indicate a fair degree of rela- 
tionship between the various clerical tests, whether they be of 
a verbal or of a numerical content. 

Although the tests when grouped show no evidence for a 
verbal and numerical factor, two of the tests, those of arith- 
metic and spelling ability, which unlike the other tests, truly 
represent numerical and verbal content, do give some indica- 
tions of the differentiation of numerical from verbal facility. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this study was to make a comprehensive 
analysis of the Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Work- 
ers. Earlier results have indicated that the Minnesota Test 
is a reliable and valid measure of clerical aptitude, and is rela- 
tively free from the influence of clerical training and experi- 
ence. Both the clerical number and name checking tests are 
relatively independent of academic ability when homogeneous 
groups are considered. For more heterogeneous groups, only 
clerical number checking is independent of academic ability. 
The clerical test differentiates clerical workers from workers 
in the general population and from workers in various non- 
clerical occupations. 

The four problems which have been singled out for study 
are: 


(1) to discover what aptitudes the clerical test is measuring 
and what traits are closely related to it. 

(2) to determine whether the clerical test is measuring a 
pre oe trait which is relatively independent of other tested 
a es. 

(3) to determine the value of multiple factor and tetrad 
analysis techniques in the study of the overlapping among 
abilities and of the number of factors involved in a test battery 
which measures academic, clerical, dexterity, and mechanical 
abilities.* 

(4) to evaluate the contributions and the limitations of fac- 
tor analysis techniques, in a vocationai testing program.* 

An attempt has been made in this study to meet the usual 
criticisms made against studies in mental analysis and the 
interrelationships among abilities. A group of young women 
clerical workers, homogeneous as to sex, age, and general occu- 
pation has served as the experimental group. The tests were 
used only after they had shown themselves to be reliable mea- 
suring instruments and capable of giving a normal distribu- 
tion of scores. 


* The last two problems will be discussed in a subsequent article in this 
journal. 
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To study the first problem, namely, that of the nature of the 
test and the abilities to which it is related, tests were selected 
which supposedly measured relatively simple clerical abilities 
and were revised to meet the requirements of reliability. These 
tests include number and letter cancellation, letter and number 
substitution, arithmetic, spelling, number group checking, and 
addition. Four feature discrimination tests from the Michi- 
gan Non-Verbal Series devised by E. B. Greene were also used 
because they supposedly measured an ability to observe and 
compare an ability which might be closely related to the clerical 
test. 

The uniqueness of the clerical test was studied by observing 
its relation to the Pressey Education Tests, the O’Connor 
Finger and T weezer Dexterity Tests, and the Minnesota Spatial 
Relations Test, which tests were used by the Minnesota 
Employment Stabilization Research Institute in its testing 
program. 


RESULTS 


All of the tests with the exception of number cancellation, 
have reliabilities of at least + .85 which are sufficiently high 
for purposes of individual diagnosis. The number cancella- 
tion test is reliable enough to determine group differences. 

The average intercorrelation for all of the variables is + .27 
which indicates the tendency for desirable traits to be posi- 
tively correlated. The uncorrected correlations range from 
.00 to +.84; the highest correlation is between number and 
letter cancellation. 

Correlational analysis seems to indicate that this test battery 
is measuring at least four relatively independent factors, those 
of academic, clerical, spatial, and dexterity abilities. There 
is also the possibility that the clerical number and name check- 
ing tests are measuring two factors, one a numerical ability, 
and the other a verbal ability. There are also indications that 
the two dexterity tests, though related, are measuring rela- 
tively specific abilities. The feature discrimination tests seem 
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to be measuring abilities which are important in academic, 
clerical, and spatial relations tests. Although spatial relations 
is more closely related to finger and tweezer dexterities than 
are the feature discrimination tests, the feature tests are more 
closely associated than spatial relations to clerical and academic 


abilities. When the feature discrimination tests are consid- 


ered in one group the verbal-clerical tests separated from the 
numerical-clerical tests and the two dexterity tests combined, 
the relationships give a composite picture of the many correla- 
tions. 

The correlations indicate that both clerical experience and 
education are independent of the abilities measured by these 
various test groups. Academic ability is significantly related 
to the verbal-clerical and feature discrimination tests but is 
independent of the numerical-clerical tests and dexterities. 
The feature discrimination tests are related to the spatial and 
clerical tests, but are independent of the dexterity tests. The 
dexterity tests are somewhat related to spatial ability but are 
independent of other test groups. Spatial ability is definitely 
unrelated to the clerical test groups, those dealing with letters 
and those dealing with numbers, no differences are present 
between the correlations of the verbal with the verbal and the 
verbal with the numerical tests. Although the arithmetic, 
spelling, and clerical number and name checking indicate some 
differences between the verbal and numerical abilities, other 
tests of substitution, cancellation, number group checking, 
and addition do not indicate such differences. 
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PERSONALITY AND ATTITUDINAL SIMI- 
LARITY AMONG CLASSROOM FRIENDS 


R. PINTNER, G. FORLANO ann H. FREEDMAN 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


N objective study of social relationships constitutes an 
important but difficult task. Of the many forms of 
social relationships, that of friendship has received 

much attenion. Our chief purpose here is to use objective 
tests, in order to ascertain the degree of similarity of certain 
personality traits among children and their school friends. 

A number of interesting psychological and sociological in- 
vestigations have been made during the past twelve years. A 
brief summary of the outstanding studies in the field will be 
presented before proceeding with a description of this study. 

During the preschool period, most of the investigators, such 
as Challman (3), Beaver (2), Salusky (9), Parten (8), Za- 
luzhni (13), agree that the amount of friendship increases 
with age. Challman studied thirty-three children, 17 boys and 
16 girls, aged 27 to 59 months, for a period of six months. 
He recorded the number of times a child was seen to play 
with another child. The relationship of chronological age, 
mental age, intelligence quotient, height, attractiveness of per- 
sonality, degrees of extroversion, cooperation or organized 
action and physical activity, with friendship was studied. He 
concluded that boys show preference for boys and girls for 
girls. Boys pick friends who are similar with respect to degree 
of cooperative activity, degree of physical activity and chro- 
nological age. Girls show the same tendency but to a lesser 
degree, especially in physical activity. Boys are more discrim- 
inative in their friendships than the girls. Neither the boys 
nor girls preferred friends who were similar to themselves in 
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mental age, intelligence quotient, height, attractiveness, per- 
sonality or degree of extroversion. 

Green (5), and Chevaleva-Janovskaja (4) agreed with 
Challman that preschool children tend to seek friends of their 
own age. Hagman’s (6) findings are also similar. She did 
not find that preschool children tend to pick friends who are 
similar in mental age or intelligence quotient. Similarities in 
weight, height, number of days children are in school to- 
gether, social stimulus index and social reaction index, do not 
influence frienship. However, association outside of school 
does have an effect. 

In so far as these studies of preschool children are con- 
cerned, we do not find any marked tendency for children to 
choose friends who are similar to themselves in personality 
traits. 

€ ming now to studies dealing with children above the pre- 
schoo! age, we note that chronological age continues to play 
an important réle in the formation of friendships. On this 
level, mental age and intelligence quotient begin to assume 
importance as the basis for friendship. Almack (1) studied 
387 children from grade IV to VII inclusive of the public 
schools of San José, California. The National Intelligence 
Test was given. The child was asked to select a friend with 
whom he would like to work on a problem, and a friend with 
whom he would like to go to a party. The following coeffi- 
cients of correlation were obtained between the child and his 
friends: 








C.A. 1.Q. M.A, 
Work Associate ............... 531 408 541 
Play Associate ............... - 496 317 304 





The results show that there was a tendency for the child to 
choose a friend more similar to himself in picking an associate 
for work than for play. It also shows a substantial resem- 
blance between friends in intelligence and chronological age. 
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Wellman (11) compared the similarity of friends in chrono- 
logical age, intelligence quotient, achievement in scholarship, 
extroverted tendencies, height and physical achievement. She 
tested 63 boys and 50 girls in grades VII, VIII, and IX. The 
children were observed for a period of five months in the freer 
activities of the school. She found that boys and their friends 
are more alike in height, intelligence quotient, and chrono- 
logical age, and less alike in extroversion, scholarship and 
mental age. Girls and their friends were found to be more 
alike in scholarship than in any other characteristic and less 
alike in height. 

Williams (12) studied 84 adolescent delinquents whose chro- 
nological ages ranged from 12 to 17 years and whose mental 
ages ranged from 9 years to 15 years, 6 months. He found a 
slight tendency for the boys to choose friends who were older 
but of about the same mental age. 

Jenkins (7) found that there is no tendency for a child to 
pick friends older or younger than himself. The child chooses 
friends of approximately the same intelligence. In a study 
of 180 junior high school children and their friends, he 
reported the following correlations : 








Chronological Age AT + 04 
Mental Age 423 + .04 
Intelligence Quoticnat .cccccccwne 832 + 04 


A recent study involving college students and using tests of 
attitudes as well as tests of intelligence was made at De Pauw 
University by Vreeland and Corey (10). Thirty pairs of the 
same sex were selected. It was found that neither intelligence 
nor academic grades constitute factors of importance in 
friendship selection among college students. The following 
correlations were obtained for the college pairs: 


Freshman Intelligence Scores (15 pairs)... —.302 + .15 
Thurstone Neurotic (30 pairs).............. 323 + .12 
Moss Social Intelligence (30 pairs)............. 403 + .10 
Droba, Attitudes Toward War (30 pairs)... -—.016+ 12 


Watson Test of Pubiic Opinion (30 pairs)........... .090 + .12 
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Vreeland and Corey concluded that, ‘‘Only two of the tests 
given showed a positive correlation of any consequence, the 
tests for neuroticism and social intelligence. The study sug- 
gests that intelligence and scholarship as well as prejudice 
regarding intellectual questions, not a part of the student’s 
immediate experience, were relatively unimportant but that 
degree of neuroticism and social intelligence play some réle in 
the selection of friends.’’ 


Object of this Study. 
The object of this study is to ascertain the amount of simi- 
larity of certain attitudes and personality traits among school 


children and their friends. Do birds of a feather flock 
together ? 


The Subjects. 


All the tests were given to public elementary school children 
whose grade range was from V to VIII and whose chronolog- 
ical age range was 9 to 16 years. The subjects were selected 
from three schools in the City of New York, and one school in 
a small community in New York State. There were consider- 
able differences in socio-economic background and natio-racial 
origin among the populations of the various schools. Forty 
per cent of the population in School A was colored, the re- 
mainder was composed of children of Porto Rican, Spanish, 
Italian, and Irish parentage. The population of School B 
was largely composed of children of German origin. There 
were no colored children in this school. Only girls attended 
School A. The population in School D was composed of 
Jewish, Italian, and Irish children. 




















BOYS GIRLS TOTAL 
School A 0 134 134 
School B 85 75 160 
Sehool C 68 68 136 
School D 205 184 389 


Total Number of Children ......... 358 461 819 
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The tests used in this study were as follows: 
Cultural Attitudes Toward Animals. 
Cultural Attitudes Toward Nature. 
Cultural Attitudes Toward Art. 
Cultural Attitudes Toward Music. 
Maller Character Sketches.” 
Pupil Portraits.” 
Personality Outlines.* 
Pupil Questionnaire. 
General Opinion Test. 
10. Woodworth-Matthews Questionnaire.‘ 
11. Pintner Rapid Survey Intelligence Tests. Grades 
IV-VIII. 


Por onPr oe pr 


Description of the Tests Used. 


Almost all of the tests are of the self-descriptive type in 
which the pupil indicates by checking or marking Same or 
Different what he thinks about his own feeling, attitudes, or 
personality characteristics. Tests 5, 6, 10, and 11 are pub- 
lished standardized tests. All the other tests are in process 
of construction. Since the published tests are available to all 
who wish to examine them, no items are given here. The 
sample items of the unpublished tests follow: 


1. Cultural Attitudes—Animals. 
8. D. 1. This child thinks that most animals are bad. 
S. D. 2. This child thinks that people are doing something 
wrong when they kill birds. 


1 Maller, J. B. Character Sketches, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1932. 

2 Pintner, R., Maller, J. B., Forlano G., Axelrod, H. Pupil Portraits, 
Journal of Ed. Res., 1935, 28, 334-346. Test blanks published by Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

8 Test in preparation by Pintner, R., Loftus, J. J., Forlano, G., Alster, 
B. Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

4 Woodworth-Matthews Personality Questionnaire. C. H. Stoelting Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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. Cultural Attitudes—Nature. 

8S. D. 1. This child thinks that collecting plants and 

flowers is not as interesting as playing games. 

8. D. 2. This child would walk a mile to see a beautiful 

sunset. 

. Cultural Attitudes—Art. 

S. D. 1. This child thinks that it is a waste of time to look 

at pictures. 

S. D. 2. This child thinks that all people should be taught 

how to paint and draw. 

. Cultural Attitudes—Music. 

S. D. 1. This child thinks that music doesn’t count any- 

way because we are not marked for it at school. 

S. D. 2. This child would like to play music with other 

children. 

. Personality Outlines. 

This test was revised while the experiment was being con- 
ducted. School B used the revised form of the experi- 
mental edition used in School A. It consists of items 
purporting to measure ascendance-submission, extrover- 
sion-introversion, superiority-inferiority, and emotional 
stability. In the revised form the superiority-inferiority 
test does not appear. Sample items of each subtest are 
given. 

A. Ascendance-Submission. 

Same Different 1. I try to be the first to get on the 
street car. 

Same Different 2. I stick to what I’ve said, even if 
other people don’t like it. 

B. Emotional Stability. 

Same Different 1. I can’t forget a wrong that’s been 
done me. 

Same Different 2. I worry about getting sick. 

C. Extroversion-Introversion. 

Same Different 1. I would like to go to school early 
because I have friends waiting 
for me. 

Same Different 2. I would like to be in assembly plays. 
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8. Pupil Questionnaires. 

This test consists of short impersonal statements very much 
like those of the Woodworth-Matthews Questionnaire. 
Yes No 1. Are you often frightened in the middle of 

the night? 

Yes No 2. Do you ever feel like running away from 

home? 
9. General Opinion Test. 

At School B, the General Opinion Test was substituted 
for the Pupil Questionnaire. An experimental form of the 
General Opinion Test was used at School C. The results 
at School C did not justify our using this test again until 
it had undergone a thorough revision. The revised form 
was given at School B. 

Another factor employed was a measure of popularity. 
This was determined by the child’s selection of his school 
companions as his friends. Two types of popularity scores 
were employed. The unweighted score (A) represents the 
total number of times the child was chosen by his friends 
regardless of placement. The weighted score (B) depended 
on the order in which a child was chosen by his friends. 
The weights were 3, 2, 1, according as he was ranked as 
**best friend,’’ second or third. 


Reliability. of the Tests. 


The reliability of these tests was determined by the correla- 
tion between the odd and even items. The Spearman Brown 
prophecy formula was then employed to obtain the reliability 
coefficient for the total test. The number of cases used was 
100. The coefficients of reliability follow on page 55. 

For the first six tests, for the emotional stability items on 
the Personality Outlines, and for the total scores on the Per- 
sonality Outlines, the reliabilities are quite satisfactory. For 
the other parts of the Personality Outlines, the reliabilities 
are very low. 
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ITEMS 
rHALF r WHOLE ON 


























TEST 
1. Cultural Attitudes Toward Animals ......... .73 84 50 
2. Cultural Attitudes Toward Nature ............ 80 89 50 
3. Cultural Attitudes Toward Art ........................ 72 84 50 
4. Cultural Attitudes Toward Musie " 81 90 50 
5. Character Sketches 69 84 100 
6. Pupil Portraits—Total 80 88 100 
School Adjustment 68 81 73 
Home Adjustment 47 64 27 
7. Personality Outlines—Total ................... 71 83 120 
Emotional Stability 65 79 30 
SII itinesinevseininsinnieenpigiguinenannmescipe 43 60 30 
Extroversion 30 46 30 
Ascendance 30 14 25 








Procedure and Administration of the Tests. 


In Schools A, B, and C, every child was given an index card 
on which he listed his three best friends in the class, in the 
order of his preference. It was necessary to so limit the child’s 
choice of friends to his classroom in order that we might secure 
the friends’ scores as well as those of the child. There was 
no such limitation made in the selection of friends, in School 
D, as every class from grades 4A to 8B was tested. 

In giving the personality and attitude tests certain explana- 
tions were made to the children. Before beginning work on 
these tests the children were told that these tests had no ‘‘ right 
answers.’’ The children were further told that neither teacher 
nor principal would see the papers. The examiner explained 
the meaning of any words or phrases which the child did not 
understand. The child raised his hand during the test when- 
ever he failed to understand a statement. He was told that it 
was not a test in which he would receive a mark. The teacher 
was not in the room whenever a test was in progress. 

The testing procedure was similar in Schools A, B, C, and 
D. Each test took about thirty minutes to administer; some 
children finished in twenty minutes, a few took forty minutes. 
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A preliminary survey with experimental editions of the 
tests, was made at School C. School B was used as a check on 
Schools A and C. Revised forms of the Cultural Attitudes 
Tests, Personality Outlines Test, and General Opinion Test, 
were used at School B. School D, at which the revised forms 
of the Cultural Attitudes and Personality Outlines were 
used, was a final check on the results for Schools A, B, 
and C. The results are not given for boys and girls separately, 
since it was found that the children chose friends of the same 
sex although there were no restrictions as to choice on this 
point. 

A summary card was prepared for each child. The child’s 
three friends were listed on the card. The friends’ scores ap- 
peared on the reverse side of the card. The correlation tech- 
nique seemed to be the most appropriate for our pzoblem, 
namely, to find out whether classroom friends are similar with 
respect to personality and behavior characteristics. The fol- 
lowing pertinent correlations were obtained : 

1. The correlation between the child’s score and the scores 

of his three friends for each test. 
2. The correlation between the child’s chronological age 
_ and the ages of his three friends. (Schools B and D.) 
3. The correlation between the child’s mental age and the 
mental ages of his three friends. (Schools B and D.) 

4. The correlation between the child’s intelligence quotient 
and the quotients of his three friends. (Schools B and 
D.) 

* The correlstion between the child’s popularity score and 

the scores of his three friends. 

“To supplement the correlations outlined above correlations 
were obtained between the child and his best friend, and the 
child and his third friend, on each of the tests or factors con- 
cerned. It was deemed advisable to ascertain the effect of 
limiting the range of the population on the results. Therefore 
in Schools A and B correlations between (1) the child and his 
three friends, (2) the child and his best friend, (3) the child 
and his last choice, were obtained for the sixth-year class. 
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In calculating the correlations between the child and his 
three friends, three scores were entered for each child. The X 
axis represented the child’s score, the Y axis represented the 
friends’ scores. The Pearson product moment coefficient of 
correlation was employed. 


The Attitude and Personality Scores. 

Results in School C. 

Experimentai editions of the tests were given in School C. 
Four tests were given to 5A, 5B, 6A, and 6B. Three correla- 
tions were computed for each test. The number of children 
tested was 136. 








TABLE 1 
Correlation of Scores Between Child and His Three Friends at School C 
TESTS THRER PRIENDS| BEST FRIEND | LAST FRIEND 
General Opinion Test ........ 35 34 27 
Character Sketches .............. 28 39 38 
Woodworth-Matthews ....... 10 10 16 
Pupil Portraits ................. : 16 19 10 
Popularity—A ccc... . 09 — .03 15 
Popularity—B. ..................... . 12 — 04 .07 














In Table 1, the correlations with the exception of two are 
positive. Though the correlations fluctuate, there seems to be 
a slight tendency for the child to resemble his friends. It is 
interesting to note the general tendency for the correlation 
between the child and his best friend to be higher than the 
correlation between the child and his last friend, but this does 
not hold for the popularity scores. 


Results in School A. 

Table 2 shows the correlations between the child and his 
three friends, the child and his best friend, and the child and 
his third friend for grades 5B to 8A; and the correlations 
between the child and his three friends, his best friend and his 
third choice for 6B in School A. The number of children 
tested was 134. 
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In Table 2, the correlations are low. They vary about zero. 
These correiations suggest that children do not choose friends 
who are very much like themselves or entirely different from 
themselves. The results may have been affected by limiting 
the child’s range of friendship. He had to choose children of 
his own class for his friends. However, the tests in this school 
as well as in Schools B, C, and D were given at the end of the 
term so that the child knew these friends for at least five 
months. If we examine the correlations in class 6B, we find 
somewhat similar results. The cultural attitudes correlations 
for 6B seem to be higher in positive and negative directions 
than those for the entire group. In Table 2, we find higher 
correlations existing between the child and his best friend, 
than those between the child and his third friend. This result 
verifies that obtained in School C. In Schools A and C, the 
correlations of the popularity scores between the three friends, 
best friend and third friend seem to show that the popular 
child does not tend to pick the popular child for his friend. 
The correlations obtained for the most part are very small 
both positively and negatively. The correlation of the popu- 
larity score for the child and his best friend in class 6B is 
considerably lowered when the weighted popularity score is 
used. 


Results in School B. 

School B, unlike Schools A and D, is not situated in a popu- 
lated section of the city. It is located in a suburb. The chil- 
dren seem to be more closely knit together than those in a 
crowded city school. Revised forms of the Personality Out- 
lines and General Opinion Test were used. Table 3 shows the 
correlations between the child and his three friends, the child 
and his best friend, the child and his last friend for grades 
5B-8A ; and the correlations between the child and his three 
friends, his best friend, and third friend for Class 6A alone. 

As has been noted previously the correlations in general are 
low. The highest correlations in the table are for chronolog- 
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ical age and mental age for the total group. These correla- 
tions drop markedly when the range is restricted to one grade, 
namely, grade V1. This shows the spurious nature of these 
correlations when a wide range of grades is employed. Chro- 
nological age remains fairly high even within the single grade 
range. And, we are tempted to conclude that chronological 
age is probably the chief determining factor in the choice of 
friends among children in the same school. 


Results in School D. 


That the restriction heretofore placed on the choice of 
friends might influence the correlations thus far obtained, is 
admitted. At School D, the choice of friends was widened. 
The children did not have to choose friends from their own 
class, as all classes from the fifth year to eighth year were 
tested. The results are shown in Table 4. The number of 
children tested in this school was 389. 

In Table 4, the correlations are almost all positive. For the 
5A-8B group the correlations are .10 or higher. The revised 
form of the cultural attitudes tests give higher correlations 
than the forms used in Schools A, B, and C. In general the 
correlation between the child and his best friend, for the total 
group, and for the sixth year are slightly higher than the cor- 
relations obtained for the last choice. But in general the cor- 
relations are too low to indicate definitely that a child chooses 
a friend similar to himself with respect to cultural attitudes 
and personality traits. Our former observations, that the 
popular child does not tend to pick the popular child for his 
friend, is again confirmed. The correlations again are too low 
to prove that the popular child chooses a popular child for a 
friend. We note, too, that the correlations for chronological 
and mental age are quite high, .76 and .62 respectively. These 
results substantiate those found in School B, for chronological 
and mental age. Another correlation of note is that of the in- 
telligence quotient of the child and his three friends. In 
School B the correlations obtained between the intelligence 
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quotient of the child and his three friends were low. In School 
D these correlations, between the IQ of the child and his 
friends, though low in comparison with the mental age and 
chronological age correlations, are slightly higher than those 
found in School B. 


The Popularity Scores. 

What personality traits go with popularity in the class- 
room? To answer this question the correlations between the 
popularity scores and the various tests were obtained. (Table 
5.) 

With the exception of the correlation between mental age 
and popularity B in School D, all the correlations are so low 
that for all practical purposes we may say that the scores on 
the above tests are not influenced by the child’s popularity 
as measured here. A child’s popularity with other children, 
as measured by their choice of him as a friend, does not seem 
to depend on those attitudes and personality traits which we 
have attempted to measure by means of our tests. High scores 
on our tests represent in general conventionally desirable 
traits. To possess large amounts of such desirable traits does 
not insure popularity in the eyes of other children. At the 
same time, it must be equally emphasized that large amounts 
of undesirable traits are not related to popularity. 

SUMMARY 

Several personality and attitude tests were given to 819 chil- 
dren in grades V to VIII in four different schools. Each child 
indicated his three best friends, ranking them in order. Cor- 
relations between the scores of the child and his friends are all 
low for all of the attitude and personality tests given. On the 
other hand, the correlations for age and mental ability are 
somewhat higher, and they are of about the same order as 
reported by other workers. 

We must conclude, therefore, that insofar as our tests give 
true measures of personality characteristics, there is no ten- 
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dency for a child to be influenced by such characteristics in the 
choice of friends. It is not a negative correlation. The child 
does not choose a friend of opposite characteristics. It is a 
vero (or near zero) correlation. The friend is just as likely 
to differ from, as to resemble, the child in question. The posi- 
tive correlations with C. A. and M. A. lead us to conclude that 
physical maturity and to some extent mental maturity are far 
more potent in influencing friendship than are the personality 
traits we have assumed we are measuring. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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PROBLEMS FALLING WITHIN THE SCOPE OF 
PSYCHOLOGICAL COUNSELING* 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


RADITIONALLY the seope of the work of the clinical 
psychologist has been limited. In the laws of the 
various states a psychologist is recognized as one who 

certifies to the feeblemindedness of a person in connection 
with commitment to an institution, or in some states in con- 
nection with sterilization proceedings. Actually psychology 
as a science, with its accumulated wisdom regarding motives 
and incentives, individual differences, learning, and the nature 
of personality, provides a basis for professional service of a 
much more comprehensive character than the measurement of 
intelligence level by mental tests. 

The scope of the services which may reasonably be thought 
to be within the province of the clinical psychologist can best 
be approached by a study of the problems coming to the psy- 
chologist. Problem is defined simply as that which causes 
complaint and appeal for aid by a person himself or by his 
associates. A person may complain about his fears, failures, 
confusions, etc., whereas his associates may complain about his 
behavior which either annoys or injures another (as criminal 
behavior) or indicates his failure to manage his own affairs. 
In order to have these problems more clearly in mind a number 
of recent lists of the types of problems coming to psychologists 
for advice, guidance, and help were scanned and a composite 
inventory of problems was made. The studies which were used 
in this compilation are listed in the bibliography included at 

1 Paper read at the meeting of the Association of Consulting Psychol- 
ogists, Vineland, N. J., May, 1936. 
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the end of this paper. These are inventory studies of problems 
of children in the pre-school, elementary and secondary school, 
also at the college and graduate school levels. Of special sig- 
nificance is Ackerson’s Children’s Behavior Problems, Tilson’s 
Problems of Pre-School Children, and Wickman’s Children’s 
Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. 

Each of the problems mentioned in the studies was copied 
on a separate slip and these were then sorted and re-sorted until 
like problems were together and a reasonable amount of order 
appeared from the chaos. The classification of these problems 
is extremely difficult, owing to the complexity of the organism 
whose problems they are. It is impossible to present the com- 
plete inventory of problems in the limits of this paper, as the 
typewritten copy covers 34 pages and includes 1071 items. 
The following outline gives the headings under which the 
problems were finally organized. 


Problems Coming to the Psychological Counselor 
Motor control 
Nervous tics 
Coordination 
Sphincter control 
Speech defects and disorders 
Mental deficiency 
Emotional control 
Fears and anxieties and behavior resulting therefrom 
Habits 
Health habits—eating, sleeping, etc. 
Personal care 
Sex 
Use of tobacco, alcohol, drugs 
Money 
Social relations 
Adjusting to others 
Aggressiveness 
Anti-social, delinquent and criminal tendencies 
Deception and theft 
Attitudes 
Toward self 
Toward other persons 
Toward natural phenomena 
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Social problems 
Education 
School adjustment 
Language skills 


Special problems of adolescence and the involution period 


It will be noted that the problems which persons bring to the 
psychologist are considerably wider in scope than the problems 
of mental deficiency. All, however, represent failures of 
learning which result in poor adjustment. It should be 
recognized, however, that these areas are interrelated and they 
cannot be thought of simply as so many separate learning in- 
adequacies. Problems of motor control, for instance, may 
have a physical basis. Bad habits may represent merely lack 
of education. Poor and faulty habits may be natural protec- 
tive adjustments toward situations causing fears and anxieties, 
as well as toward false ideas and attitudes, and it is these 
mechanisms which the psychiatrist considers his special prov- 
ince. Again these same set of bad habits may be complicated 
by mental deficiency. 

The group of special problems involve psychological issues 
but are somewhat broader in scope than would normally be 
included in the training of a psychologist in its limited sense. 
For instance, to advise concerning family problems one should 
know something about the sociological and economic aspects 
of the family, problems of sex, and the servant problem as 
well as the more strictly psychological problems of personal 
relationships and child guidance. 

The problems in the list of those coming to the attention 
of the psychologist under the heading of emotional control, 
fears, and habits parallel in certain respects the list of mental 
disorders as classified by the American Psychiatric Association. 
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Classification of Mental Disorders 


Profound personality changes 
Psychoses 
Psychogenic 
Dementia praecox 
Manic depressive psychoses 
Involution melancholia 
Paranoia 
Organic 
Infective, exhaustive, and toxic 
Borderline mental disorders 
Psychoneurosis 
Hysteria 
Anxiety neurosis 
Neurasthenia 
Compulsion neurosis 
Traumatic neurosis 
Constitutional psychopathic states 
The inadequate personality 
Emotional instability 
Pathological lying 
Kleptomania 
Sex perversions 
Drug addiction 
Mental deficiency 


They differ with respect to the language used, the problems 
coming to the attention of psychologists being stated in non- 
technical language, whereas the psychiatric classification is 
stated in the customary medical terminology. One must con- 
clude, therefore, that problems coming to the attention of the 
psychologist differ from the more serious cases of mental dis- 
order only in degree and not in kind. 

The real issue of the scope of the psychologist’s task lies in 
the kinds of clinical experience which he receives as well as his 
technical information and laboratory experience. If the only 
experience in working with people which a psychology student 
receives in his period of training is the administration and 
interpretation of mental tests, then he is qualified to be nothing 
more than a psychometrician. If his training includes study- 
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ing and guiding problem children in schools, then with the 
proper technical background he becomes qualified to become a 
school psychologist ready to understand and deal with the psy- 
chological problems of children in school. I should say that 
any one whose training did not include internship in a mental 
hospital was not qualified to deal with the psychoses. 

A general rule may be formulated that a psychologist is 
qualified to deal with any psychological problems including the 
neuroses and psychoses, provided experience in studying and 
dealing with such cases is included in the period of training. 
In order to make clear exactly what this means I have drawn 
up the following scale of Mental and Behavior Disorders. This 
seale including as it does on the one hand deviations toward 
mental disorder leading to the psychoses, and on the other 
deviations toward behavior disorder leading as one outcome 
to criminality, is recognized to be complex, but it serves the 
present purpose. At one extreme individual 1 is described 
as the perfectly adjusted man while at the other extreme indi- 
vidual 8 has a deep psychosis. 


Scale of Mental and Behavior Disorders 


1, The person meets the varied demands of life entirely ade- 

— quately. Life problems are solved satisfaétorily. The 
person is himself and is beloved and highly re- 
mis - - 

2. The person manages his affairs fairly successfully and main- 

tains himself as an independent, self-supporting member of 


society. Occasionally he makes mistakes in life’s 
Average Peeted. "He i are not serious and are even’ read- 
Man He is to work these out with. 
out assistance. He is fairly with himself and is 








Adjust- 
able 
Problems 


Neurosis 


Psychosis 


Psychosis 


Organic 
Lesions 
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normal range, and he neither seeks advice concerning them 
nor do others offer him unsolicited advice. 

The person has mild personality or behavior problems, but 
his complexes and conflicts do not lead to -blossomed 
neuroses. He may show such problems as stuttering, lack 
of sphincter control, prono feelings of inferiority, bad 
habits such as masturbation, lying, petty stealing. In 
school he is a problem child and is referred for special 
study. Is distinctly unhappy at times or gives his asso- 
ciates concern. The difficulty is readily cleared by environ- 
mental readjustments or simple psychotberapy. 


. The person has a neurosis which causes concern to the 


person himself or to his associates or he exhibits psycho- 
pathic behavior. He is able to marshal his mental forces 
so as to control his own affairs, but his difficulty partially 
ineapacitates him, renders him inefficient, or makes him a 
social problem. On the social side he may be predelinquent, 
but is still allowed to remain in his school or family. The 
case requires skilful and persistent psychoanalysis, or exten- 
sive environmental readjustments before yielding to treat- 
ment. 


. The person has mild psychotic tendencies such as incipient 


schizophrenia, manic-depressive states, petit mal, ete. Here 
would be placed the mentally defective children who are 
placed in special classes or those who are recovering from 
epidemic encephalitis and require care in special groups. 
This group would include delinquents who are best handled 
in special schools. Recovery may be expected if circum- 
stances are favorable, but temporarily the person is removed 
to a special group or institution as unable to adjust or make 
normal progress in a regular group as temporarily and men- 
tally incapacitated, or as a menace to socie 


. The person is psychotic and must be institutionalized or 


a Personality deterioration has gone so far that 
he is unable to adjust in society or his family. He has lost 
the power to manage his own affairs. Within the hospital 
or + gyn he can take some responsibility, and care for 

Sandhes t's — ee and can be 


. The person Sy a deep psychosis or is incapacitated by ex- 


tensive neurological lesions. 


I should say that psycologists with thorough training in 
psychology and clinical experience with the type of person 
with whom they are to deal, but without medical training, 
should be qualified to deal with individuals desiring study, 
guidance, and treatment in groups 4 and 5. In many eases, 
however, the cooperation of a physician is desirable. Every 
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case in which there are physical symptoms of nervousness, 
faulty metabolism, anemia, malnutrition, organic impairment 
of any sort, or physical disease should be referred to a phys- 
ician for examination. It is a good general rule that treat- 
ment for physical malfunctioning or organic impairment 
should precede or parallel any attempt to secure better mental 
adjustments. 

Groups 5 and 6 do not represent a sharp break. Those in 
group 6 show progressively greater disorganization and are less 
able to care for themselves as independent members of society. 
Psychologically their problems are deeper, .2ss accessible, and 
less amenable to treatment. 

Only those with hospital or institutional experience are quali- 
fied to treat individuals showing mental disorder of the levels 
represented by groups 6, 7, and 8, and this is naturally re- 
stricted to those with medical training although there is no 
reason why a person with psychological training should not 
give valuable professional service if permitted to gain institu- 
tional experience with psychotics. The educational treatment 
of those mentally deficient children who must be placed in spe- 
cial classes may be the special province of psychologists whose 
training has specialized in the problems of mental deficiency. 

On the other hand, psychiatrists by their training and ex- 
perience are qualified to handle cases in groups 4 and 5, par- 
ticularly where it is a matter of emotional conflict. A case that 
involves problems of school adjustment is probably best 
handled by a psychologist with experience with school prob- 
lems, whereas a problem which involves home training may be 
handled either by a psychologist (provided his training has 
included problems of this kind) or by a psychiatrist. 

Psychologists should, as a matter of professional ethics, be 
extremely careful not to accept for study or treatment prob- 
lems which their training does not qualify them to handle. 
Any case in which there is suspected some neurological dis- 
turbance as indicated by tics, tremors, spastic or flaccid reac- 
tions, or incoordinations should be referred to a neurologist 
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for examination. Any case in which the personality disturb- 
ance is suspected to have an endvcrinological basis should be 
referred to an endocrinologist for study and endocrinological 
treatment. Any case in which it is evident that the personality 
is badly disorganized and disintegrated so that the individual 
has lost the capacity to manage himself or his affairs should be 
referred to a psychiatrist or a psychologist whose experience 
qualifies him to deal with the more severe cases of disorgani- 
zation. In no case should a psychologist undertake medical 
treatment or any kind of physical therapy. Cooperation with 
other professional groups is advisable wherever it seems to be 
ealled for. The code of ethics of the Association of Consulting 
Psychologists clearly states 


‘‘Members of this Association will call into consultation the 
proper specialist, in particular the physician, whenever their 
own training and experience require such supplementation.”’ 


I would even go further and add that in case the training and 
experience are not adequate the case should not be accepted at 
all, but should be referred to the proper specialist. 
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AN EVALUATION OF THE KENT ORAL 
EMERGENCY TEST 


MARY I. ELWOOD EDWARD M. L. BURCHARD 
Pittsburgh Public Schools Torrance State Hospital 


FLORENCE M. TEAGARDEN 
University of Pittsburgh 


N 1932 Dr. Grace H. Kent published her ‘‘Oral Test for 
if Emergency Use in Clinics.’"* The test as published at that 
time represented some nine years’ study and six editions. 
It was framed expressly for use with adults and was said to 
require about 10 minutes for administering. The test consists 
of 25 short questions arranged so as to form three graded scales 
of 15 questions each, one group of five questions being common 
to each of the three scales. The Lower Scale was said to be 
discriminative for mental ages 6 to 10 years; the Middle Scale, 
8 to 13; and the Upper Scale 10 to 14. The intention was to 
present a test which requires no special facilities; makes the 
minimal demands upon the subject’s willingness to respond ; is 
suitable for use in jail, courthouse, or clinic; can be given in a 
very short. time; will indicate further tests of different kinds 
which should be administered ; avoids all use of questions relat- 
ing to school life or juvenile experiences although use has shown 
its applicability to children of ages 8 to 13 ; requires no reading 
or writing on the part of the testee ; does not penalize a speech- 
defective; avoids questions requiring subjective evaluation ; 
calls for information of a constant and universal nature rather 
than academic subject matter; and requires only negligible 
recording. 
At the time of the appearance of Dr. Kent’s monograph, one 
of the present writers presented it for discussion at the staff 


1**Oral Test for Emergency Use in Clinies,’’ Mental Measurement 
Monographs, No. 9, January, 1932, 50 pp. 
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seminar at the University of Pittsburgh. She and two others 
in attendance at the seminar determined to try out the scale in 
an attempt to valuate the claims made for it. It seemed impos- 
sible that an oral test requiring no more than 10 minutes could 
give much of diagnostic value. 

The findings reported here include only cases upon whom a 
Kent Emergency Test and a Stanford Revision of the Binet 
Test were administered at the same time. In all but a very 
few cases an individual’s ratings on the Kent and on the Binet 
were secured by the same examiner. Dr. Mary I. Elwood, of 
the City Schools of Pittsburgh, used one scale of the Kent on 
215 children to whom she was also giving Binets. These chil- 
dren for the most part are those who are being considered for 
admission to opportunity rooms or special classes. Only 34 of 
the 215 children have Binet IQ’s of 100 or more. Dr. Edward 
M. L. Burchard of the staff of the Torrance State Hospital 
examined 25 patients using, along with other tests, both the 
Kent and the Binet. With over half of these cases he used 
two scales of the Kent and with a little less than half he used 
three scales. It will be noted in the table below that some of 
his cases are children. These were children examined in Cen- 
ters that are served by the State Hospital Traveling Clinic. 
Dr. Florence M. Teagarden of the Psychological Clinic of the 
University of Pittsburgh, gave Kents to 85 patients to whom 
Binets were given at the same time. These individuals repre- 
sent the usual run-of-mine cases referred to a psychological 
clinic—behavior problems, cases referred by social agencies, 
and the like. About 47 per cent of these Clinic cases were 
given two scales ; 27 per cent, three scales ; and 26 per cent, one 
scale. The accompanying table shows something of the com- 
position of the three groups of cases. 

As one looks over Table I, a question comes to mind. Since 
14+ is the highest mental age obtainable on the Kent, is it 
possible that some of those individuals having Binet mental 
ages of over 14 are penalized on the Kent by hitting the top? 
Serutiny of actual records shows that this did not occur in a 
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TABLE I 
325 Cases to Whom both Binets and Kents Were Administered 
noMseR M.A. M.A. 
or CA. RANGE rRANOn nanos 
State Hospital............ 25 10-8to67yrs. 5-O0toll-5 5-4to12-5 
City Schools... 215 6-0 to 15-2 yrs. 5-11to17-6 5-1to14-8 


Psychological Clinie 85 7-1to50yrs. 410to16-5 6-1 to 14-10 





single instance in the 325 cases. There were a few records in 
which testees got scores above the highest norms on the Kent, 
but examination shows that they happened not to be ones whose 
Binet mental ages were over 14 or 144. All cases which ran 
either above or below Kent norms were discarded for purposes 
of the present study. 

When the combined cases of the three investigators neared 
the 300 mark, the records were turned over to the one who had 
presented the Kent monograph originally. The statistical 
treatment from that point on is solely her responsibility. It 
may be questioned, but at least it makes possible the comparison 
which we had desired to make. That is to say, we wished to get 
an idea of how closely parallel the Binet and Kent mental ages 
were running. 

In the Kent monograph there is no interpolation made within 
years. Any score from 13 through.17, for example, on the Low 
Scale gives a mental age equivalent of seven years; while any 
score from 18 through 22 gives a mental age equivalent of eight 
years. Similarly on the other two scales a subject rates a men- 
tal age of nine, or 10, or 11, or whatever the case may be but 
there is no provision made for discriminating within any one of 
these years. In order to make possible comparison with Binet 
mental ages it seemed necessary to interpolate Kent scores. In 
some instances on the Kent three scale-scores are assigned to one 
mental age equivalent; in some, four; in some, five; and in 
some, six. It was a little difficult to determine the best method 
of weighting these varying amounts of year credit. It is per- 
haps not necessary to go into detail here as to how it was finally 
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done. Other workers might well use different interpolation 
methods, but it is doubtful whether comparison-results would 
differ much from one method to another. Suffice it to say that 
by the method adopted in the present study it was possible to 
get Kent mental ages of seven years, one month; seven years, 
four months ; eight years, one month ; eight years, four months; 
ete. ‘ 

After having interpolated Kent scores into these mental age 
equivalents, Kent IQ’s were then found. This was done be- 
cause it was easier for correlation purposes to have only one 
number to handle (IQ 87 compared with IQ 90, for example) 
than two numbers (M.A. seven years, four months compared 
with M.A. seven years, nine months). There would seem to be 
ample precedent for such a procedure. It was then possible 
to compare Kent IQ’s and Binet IQ’s. It was also possible to 
compare IQ’s found by the use of different Kent scales where 
more than one scale had been used with the same individual. 
The correlations are given in Table II. 








TABLE II 
Product Moment Correlations Between Kent IQ’s and Binet IQ’s 
NUMBER 
TESTS oF PEARSON r P.B. 
CASES 
Kent Low and Binet .W....... 252 88 .0096 
Kent Middle and Binet ..................... 125 90 0115 
Kent Upper and Binet ..................... 61 86 0225 
Kent Low and Kent Middle ............ 57 96 007 
Kent Low and Kent U: clea 33 91 0202 
Kent Middle and Kent Upper ..... 58 89 0018 





Even those of us who had been using the Kent and finding 
that it rather consistently gave a close approximation to the 
Binet rating were surprised at the size of the correlations. 
They are as high as many reported in the literature where justi- 
fication of a test is being sought. 

In order to make another comparison it was decided to count 
the number of cases in which the mental age ratings were ex- 
actly the same on the Binet and on the Kent and the number 
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of cases having varying degrees of divergence on the Kent 
above or below the Binet. Because the range of divergences is 
so great the differences are placed in class intervals of four 
months. These differences are shown in the following table. 

An analysis of the figures in Table III introduces interesting 
speculations. Let us look at the distribution for the Low Scale 
of the Kent. Fifty per cent of the cases in this distribution 
lie within the range represented by the deviations ‘‘four 
months below’’ and ‘‘eight months above.’’ Every case fall- 
ing at or above ‘‘24 months above’’ is a State Hospital case. 
One ean only conjecture whether these six cases who deviate so 
extremely do so because of the condition which referred them 
to a State Hospital. 

In the part of Table III showing the distribution for the 
Middle Seale of the Kent, 50 per cent of the cases lie within 
the range represented by ‘‘four months below’’ and ‘‘12 
months above.’’ Every case falling at or above ‘‘28 months 
above’’ is a case belonging to the State Hospital group. Of the 
six cases falling below ‘‘20 months below,’’ two are State Hos- 
pital cases, three are Psychological Clinic cases referred be- 
cause of peculiar behavior not explainable on the basis of intel- 
ligence, and one case belongs to the Public School group and 
is not at this time identifiable. 

In the Upper Kent Seale part of Table III, 50 per cent of 
t*2 cases lie within the range indicated by ‘‘16 months below’’ 
and ‘‘12 months above.’’ Of the eight cases lying at or above 
‘*20 months above,’’ seven are State Hospital cases. The other 
case is a 33-year-old Psychological Clinic patient who had re- 
cently in a fit of anger run her fist through a window pane, on 
another occasion hac hit her mother over the head with a broom- 
stick with considerable violence, had injured guests in the 
home, and when not in fits of anger sat with a mask-like ex- 
pression of extreme depression. Of the six cases lying below 
‘*24 months below,’’ four are Psychological Clinic cases who 
are either extreme behavior deviates or who have recently 
undergone severe emotional experiences. The other two cases 
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TABLE III 
Number of Cases Deviating in Kent M.A. from Binet M.A. by Specified 
Number of Months 
KENT LESS THAN BINET 


48 | 44 | 40 | 36 |; 32 | 28 | 24 | 20 | 16 12 8 4 
mos. | Mos. | mos. | Mos. | mos.| mMos.| MOs.| MOs.| MOs.| MOs.; MOS. | Mos 
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Upper Scale Number = 61 
TABLE IlI—( Continued) 
KENT MORE THAN BINET 
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belong to the Public School group. One of these individuals is 
a 10-year-old girl with a Binet IQ of 156. Her Kent score was 
obtained on the Upper Scale and therefore probably calls for 
information outside the experience of even a very superior 
10-year-old. The other case is that of a boy with a Binet IQ 
of 150. He is living in a most unusual family situation which 
is far from ideal from a mental hygiene point of view. 

To recapitulate, it appears (1) that on each of the three Kent 
scales the middle 50 per cent of cases lie within a range of test- 
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result deviations no greater than that usually found in com- 
paring results obtained on different tests. Correlations run 
somewhat higher than many test-result comparisons reported 
in the literature. (2) While the number of cases where there 
is extreme disparity between test results is not large enough 
to warrant final conclusions, suggestive trends may be indi- 
cated. Of the records studied here it is the State Hospital 
cases that contribute most to the number that run very much 
higher on Kent than on Binet. If on 1,000 cases this should 
prove to be true also, some valuable light might be thrown upon 
the relative effect of various mental derangements upon the 
functions represented in the Binet and in the Kent. (3) Of 
the cases within our study who fall materially lower on Kent 
than on Binet a disproportionately large number are Psycho- 
logical Clinic cases referred for behavior disorders not explain- 
able on the basis of intelligence. What a study of 1000 similar 
eases would show cannot even be conjectured but it is to be 
hoped that eventually sufficient data will be accumulated to 
make such investigation possible. 

Perhaps a few short examples will illustrate some of the 
values of the Kent and at the same time show that its use is 
by no means a single short-cut toward diagnosis or evaluation. 
Let us take the case of a widower of 55 referred to the Psycho- 
logical Clinic by the Juvenile Court because there was a ques- 
tion as to the suitability of the home for the rearing of his nine 
children. Mr. Q. appeared at the Clinic not knowing exactly 
what the trip was all about but quite willing to go along with 
whatever was expected of him. It happened, however, that he 
had come without his glasses which made certain omissions on 
the Binet necessary. Mr. Q. had not been in school for yer ~ 
and his coal-mining occupation had made no demands o. a 
literary or academic nature. He had, however, taken some 
correspondence school courses and had done some pencil sketch- 
ing. Much of the Binet seemed rather unfair for the exami- 
nation of such a man. His approximate mental age (allowing 
for omissions noted above) was 14 years and three months. It 
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was decided to try the Kent since it represents more the type 
of experience that such 4 man would have had. On the Middle 
Scale he secured by our interpolation a mental age of 14 years 
and 10 months. On the Upper Scale he ‘‘ran out at the top’’ 
making the highest score possible, which would give him a men- 
tal age of ‘‘more than 14.’’ Whether this example tends to 
vindicate the use of the Binet for such cases in. spite of apparent 
inappropriatenesses or whether it indicates that Binet and Kent 
probably measure the same thing with approximately the same 
results one does not know. However that may be, one felt that 
an attempt to answer the question raised by the Juvenile Court 
could proceed on the assumption of a mental age of not far from 
14 years. 

Mr. A. was a 45-year-old Italian who can neither read nor 
write English. His Binet vocabulary scored slightly below the 
10-year level and his mental age was 10 years, 8 months. It 
was felt that he had probably been somewhat penalized on the 
Binet because of his language handicap. Furthermore, Mr. 
A had had an excellent work record. For years he had sold 
candy, sandwiches, and ice cream on excursion trains. He had 
made enough money to buy the lot on which his little house 
stood, had built a larger brick house on the front of the lot, 
and had rented out the little house. All this made one wonder 
whether his intelligence might not actually be higher than the 
Binet indicated. The Kent was administerec. By our inter- 
polation he made on the Low Scale a mental age of 10 years, 
7 months; on the Middle Scale, 10 years, 10 months; and on 
the Upper Scale, 11 years, 4 months. The Binet results were 
apparently largely corroborated and there was added evidence 
that Mr. A. was not an intellectual giant in spite of his ap- 
parent economic acumen. Later information shows that the 
building of the new house had included the installation of a 
$200 chandelier in a house worth probably $4000 or $5000. He 
had also allowed the rear house to fall into ruins. Rumors 
suggest that maybe part of his income has been from sources 
other than his train work and smacked suggestively of gam- 
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bling. One wonders whether this man is not in all probability 
either a borderline or perhaps a slightly feebleminded indi- 
vidual who had a very lucky vocational break by getting into 
an occupation where a routine ‘‘line’’ of English easily suffices ; 
where making simple change, regularity and affability are 
about the only requisites. Would that we were able so ade- 
quately to place all such borderline cases! 

‘Mrs. D. is 50 years of age, the record says. She knows 
neither her age nor her birthday. Her husband was recently 
convicted of murder and was electrocuted. She can neither 
read nor write. When she attempted to ‘‘draw a diamond 
with a pen’’ at the Binet seven-year level she caught the pen 
too near the end. She was so unaccustomed to holding a pen 
that instead of slipping the fingers of her right hand along 
toward the pen point, she reached over with her left hand and 
pulled the pen into position. Her basal age on the Binet was 
at the five-year level, and she had no successes beyond seven 
years. Her mental age was 6 years, 6 months. For sucha 
woman there certainly is considerable question as to how many 
tests are necessary in order to get an adequate estimate of in- 
telligence and how one may avoid penalizing for lack of op- 
portunity. On the Low Kent Scale she made, by our inter- 
polation, a mental age of 7 years, 10 months. On the Middle 
Seale her score was too low to compare with Middle Scale 
norms; in other words, it was below eight years. Matters of 
common observation such as what money is made of, how many 
minutes there are in an hour, why it is colder at night than it 
is in the daytime, the names of some large cities, and the time 
of day at which one’s shadow is the shortest were just as for- 
eign to her as the more linguistic and academic type of Binet 
material. 

In conclusion, it may be said that on over 300 cases here 
considered surprisingly high correlations were found between 
results on the Kert Emergency Test, which takes little more 
than 10 minutes to administer, and the results on the Binet test. 
In the second place, for many of these 325 cases it was felt that 
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the added information gained by the use of the Kent was 
extremely valuable in getting a more nearly real picture of the 
testee. In the third place, it would appear that large dis- 
crepancies between Binet results and Kent results may prove 
to occur most frequently in psychotic cases. Further study of 
this point would seem to be justified. In the fourth place, the 
present authors wish to concur with Dr. Kent that the Emer- 
gency Test should be used not instead of but as a supplement 
to other test measures. 





A STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF INDUCED 
MANUAL HANDICAPS ON AUTOMO- 
TIVE PERFORMANCE IN RELA- 
TION TO REACTION TIME 


LEVERNE JOHNSON anp «a. R. LAUER 
Iowa Staie College 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


HE question ofter arises as to how much one’s ability to 
drive an automobile is affected by the loss of one arm or 
leg. A one-arm driver is assumed to be unsafe on the 

highway. From the practical as well as the scientific point 
of view it is important to know how much the risk increases 
with the loss of a member. Will a person using one arm com- 
pensate by driving slower and by taking greater precaution to 
the extent that he will offset the loss of an arm? How much 
less efficient is a man driving with one arm than one driving 
with both? Does the driver with high reaction time tend to 
compensate more than one with low reaction time? 

With these questions in mind the present study was set for 
experimental investigation. 


APPARATUS AND PROCEDURE 


The standardized indoor driving test described by Lauer 
and Kotvis (1934) was used for the right-left hand driving 
performance. It consists of a miniature car driven over a 
roadway laid out on an endless leather belt. The small car 
is guided by the subject from full-sized standard car controls. 
When corrected for attenuation, the validity of the test is about 
+ .62 using supervisors’ ratings as the criterion. The reliabil- 
ity has been found to be about + .85 for an unselected group of 
subjects. 
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Manipulative ability is measured by the number of contacts 
on the traveling roadway hit by the miniature car. A record 
of contacts is made by an automatic electric counter. The time 
for a record is measured and recorded by a counter operated 
from a synchronous motor and a circuit breaker. Such ‘‘time’’ 
is the duration of seven revolutions of the roadway, the speed 
of which is controlled by the driver. Contacts are recorded 
for the same period. These self-recording instruments elimi- 
nate all subjectivity. Errors, failures to stop for stop signs, 
failure to follow directions and road signs, etc., are recorded by 
the experimenter who sits on the seat beside the subject. 


SERIES I 


Fifty-three subjects were used in this study, forty-nine of 
whom were undergraduates who volunteered from various psy- 
chology classes. Three were graduate students and one was 
an instructor. The three graduate students and the instructor 
had driven the car before, but not with only one hand. It is 
conceded that college students may be aware of experimental 
conditions and consequently not be a random sample of all 
automobile drivers, but this should not affect their comparative 
scores. 

Directions for the experiment were typewritten on a card 
and read by the subject before the test. The only verbal direc- 
tions given were instructions as to which hand to use first and 
for a change of hands. These directions were not printed, as a 
different order was followed for each succeeding subject in 
order to minimize any systematic error due to practice effect 
or ennui. Each subject was given a preliminary trial to 
familiarize him with the procedure before the experimental 
series began. The order for the experimental procedure is 
given below: 


Subject 1. Right—Left—Both 
Subject 2. Left—Both—Right 
Subject 3. Right—Both—Left 
Subject 4. Same as 1, ete. 
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The complete test of three runs took from ten to fifteen minutes 
for each subject. Scarcely any time was needed between trials, 
as all data were recorded as taken. 

The reaction time measurements for this study were taken 
by means of a mechanical chronoscope developed by Allgaier 
(1935). An auditory stimulus was used in all cases, and the 
subject was required to depress the reaction key approximately 
2 mm. against a resistance of 50 grams. Forty-five subjects 
were used, thirty-five of whom had also taken the driving test. 
The latter subjects were used for a comparison of slow and 
rapid reaction time in relation to compensation for a physical 
handicap. 

Each subject was given thirty trials with no preliminary 
period. The reliability coefficient was determined by cor- 
relating the first fifteen trials with the last fifteen of the 
forty-five original subjects. It was found to be +.56 which 
is significant according to Fisher (1930). Corrected by the 
Spearman-Brown formula the reliability was found to be + .78 
for the mean of thirty reactions. 

For reaction time both ‘‘time’’ scores and the average devia- 
tion were used to correlate with the driving score. The sum 
of the three trials was used for the latter. | 

Correlations were calculated by the Pearson Product- 
Moment Method, using a formula which was written by Wal- 
lace and Snedecor (1931), as a modification of the earlier 
formula by Ayres: 


: Sum AX — Sum A(M,) 
** Sum A?-Sum A(M,) - Sum X*- Sum X(M,) 








RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


As far as manipulative ability is concerned Table I shows 
that there are very slight differences between manipulative 
scores of this type using both hands and either hand alone. 
The average number of contacts hit using both hands was only 
2.44 more than the right hand score and only 1.98 more than 
the left hand score. Between the left and right hands there 
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TABLE I 
Contacts or Manipulative Scores 

Means '  B=25.80 R= 23.40 L= 23.90 
Standard deviation B=10.90 R= 7.10 L= 6.70 
Standard error of mean B= 1.50 R= 0.97 L= 0.93 
Differences of means B-R=2.44 B-L=1.98 
Standard error of difference B&R=1.43 B&L=1.41 
Critical Ratio B&R=1.70 B&L=1.40 

B= Both R= Right L=Le*t 





was practically no difference although the left hand score was 
a little more consistent than either of the other scores, its stand- 
ard deviation being only 6.7 as compared to 7.1 and 10.9 respec- 
tively. 

The correlation between the right hand and both hands was 
+.44 and between the left and both +.47. Both of these cor- 
relations are significant but indicate low reliability for the 
short test with the subjects used. This reliability is considered 
by Kelly (1924) to be adequate for group comparisons if the 
range of the traits are limited. 

In working out the group differences the critical ratios were 
1.7 and 1.4, neither being significant. In other words the drop 
in efficiency due to the use of one arm is very small. In fact 
the right or left hand alone is about 90 per cent as efficient 
as both hands. 











TABLE II 
Time* or Speed of Completing the Test 
(Controlled by the subject) 

Means B= 78.80 R= 85.60 L= 85.80 
Standard deviations B=15.80 R=15.90 L=15.80 
Standard error or means B= 2,17 R= 2.18 L= 2.17 
Differences of means R-B::6.74 L-B=-6.98 
Standard error of differences B& R=38.07 B&L=3.06 
Critical ratios B&R=2.i18 B&lL=2.70 

B=Both R= tight L=Left 





* Time units are equal to two seconds each, but were used directly as 
recorded for comparative values. 
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Here the difference between using one hand and both hands 
is greater than in the case of manipulative scores, indicating 
that the driver using one arm tends to compensate for this 
handicap by slowing down his speed. The figures show that 
the person using one arm ‘‘drives’’ about 8 per cent slower than 
when using two arms. The difference is significant, the criti- 
cal values being verified by Fisher’s table of ‘‘t’’ values. 

Assuming that a one-arm driver does drive slower over the 
highway, as on this apparatus, the fact may be interpreted in 
two ways. It may be taken as a loss in efficiency or as an indi- 
cation that the driver realizes his handicap and takes greater 
precautions because of it. The results shown in table I on 
manipulative scores tend to substantiate the latter view, for it 
was shown that there is little loss in efficiency of manipulation 
due to the use of one member only. A correlation of + .72 was 
obtained between both hands and the right, and + .73 between 
both and the left. Correcting by the Spearman-Brown formula 
the reliability was + .84, which is quite satisfactory when the 
scores are added together as a composite. 








TABLE III 
Errors = Observational Ability During the Test 

Means B=2.10 R=2.30 L=2.20 
Standard deviations B=1.50 R=1.60 L=1.30 
Standard error of means B=0.21 R=0.22 L=0.18 
Differences of means R-B=.21 L-B=.13 
Standard error of differences B&R=.30 B& L=.24 
Critical ratios B&R=.70 B&L=.54 

B=Both R= Right L=Left 





It is quite clear that errors: stop signs, road markers and 
other rules disobeyed are very slightly affected by a handicap 
in manipulative ability. It might be expected that a driver 
could see a stop sign as well when driving with one hand as 
with two except for the direction of his attention. By slowing 
up he apparently compensates for any such possible influence. 
There is no significant difference between the number of errors 
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made with either or both hands. The relatively small advan- 
tage shown for both hands is probably due to the greater con- 
centration upon manipulation when driving with one hand. 
Thus, with the attention directed more to manipulation, the 
driver would be less efficient in observation. 

The correlation of errors with manipulative ability was 
found to be — .21 which is only barely significant. . Considering 
the direction of score values this would be interpreted as a 
slight indication that the person who manipulates better tends 
to have better observation and vice versa. 

0 

In the use of reaction for predicting manipulative ability of 
the type described in Series I, it was found that the average 
deviation of the reaction time was probably more valuable than 
the over-all time. Over-all reaction time (sum of the 30 trials) 
gave the following correlations with the respective measures 
on the driving apparatus : 








Contacts -.14 
Errors .00 
Time +11 





The P, E. of r is about + .12. 


None of these correlations are significant, indicating that over- 
all reaction time is of little value as a criterion of manipulative 
ability as measured by the apparatus described. The correla- 
tion with ‘‘contacts’’ after correction for attenuation was — .25, 
which is alsolow. The negative correlation is a function of the 
mode of writing the score only. 

Average deviation score on reaction time gave the following 
correlations with the same measures as described above: 








Contacts -.19 
Errors +.10 
Time + .03 





The P. E. of r is about + .10. 


None of these correlations are highly significant. The eorrela- 
tion with contacts in this case after correction for attenuation 
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was — .32 which is barely significant. The correlation between 
average deviation and over-all reaction time was + .68 + .08, 
indicating a fairly close relationship between the two. This 
correlation is in a measure spurious, since the values tend to 
vary together. 

A multiple correlation of R.,.,, contacts estimated from aver- 
age deviations and over-all reaction time is + .22, which is only 
slightly higher than the zero order correlation, r,., —.1850. <A 
multiple regression equation of these three variables shows that 
average deviation is four times as valuable as over-all reaction 
time in this case. 

The reliability of the over-all reaction time was +.56 while 
the reliability of the average deviation score was + .63, which 
further substantiates the relative importance of the two 
measures 1 estimating motor performance. 


TABLE IV 
Average Percentage Loss in Efficiency Due to the Use of Only One Arm 





Low deviation group ....... 9.44 Slow reaction time group 8.17 
— Oe i Sen Fast ‘‘ oe “eae 





These figures show one outstanding fact. The group having 
the faster reaction time was affected more by the handicap than 
the slow group. Also the group having the higher average 
deviation was somewhat more affected than the group with the 
low deviation. The latter difference, however, was not signifi- 
cant when comparisons were made by analysis of variance. 

Considering the entire group, it seems that those with the 
slow reaction time and low deviation, the ‘‘slow but steady,’’ 
are less affected by a manual handicap of the type prescribed 
in this study. A possible explanation for this fact is that the 
fast reaction-time group may be more erratic and this tendency 
carries over to driving manipulations. Also the fact that the 
fast group was slightly more efficient in the beginning and 
therefore had more chance of loss, adds to the reason for the 
difference. However, the small differences in their initial 
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scores cannot account for the large differences in the loss of 
efficiency. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. There is little difference between the manipulative ability 
of both hands as compared with either hand alone on apparatus 
of the type used in this experiment. 

2. The right or left hand alone is about 90 per cent as effi- 
cient as when both hands are used together. 

3. The subject using one hand alone takes about 8 per cent 
longer time than when using both hands. 

4. Errors (including stop signs, road markers, etc., missed) 
are very slightly affected by a handicap in manipulative abil- 
ity ; that is, there is no significant difference between the num- 
ber of errors made with either or both hands under the condi- 
tions of this experiment. 

5. Average deviation is more valuable than over-all reaction 
time in estimating performance of the type measured. By 
weighting according to ‘‘beta’’ values the average deviation 
score is approximately four times as important as over-all 
reaction time score. 

6. The multiple correlation of manipulative ability esti- 
mated from average deviation and reaction time was found 
to be + .2222. 

7. All correlations between reaction time and driving per- 
formance were low and insignificant. Some were slightly sig- 
nificant when corrected for attenuation. The latter procedure 
seems justified when actual relations are desired rather than 
pragmatic values. 

8. Subjects with short reaction time were more affected by 
restricting one arm than those with slow reaction time. 

9. Those with low average deviation scores were less affected 
by the use of but one arm than those with high average devia- 
tion. 

10. These conclusions are offered insofar as they pertain to 
the experimental data presented. Further experimentation is 
needed before final conclusions are offered. They tend to con- 
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firm earlier studies which indicate that driving performance is 
a complex function and cannot be at all adequately determined 
by any single measure of isolated response patterns known to 
be required in that performance. The relation of any single 
variable to driving performance is conditioned by various and 
sundry external or internal factors which may constantly 
change. It is necessary to know many things about an auto- 
mobile driver to be able to predict accurately his liability to 
accident insofar as such is related to his manipulative ability. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF CHANGING 
THE FORM OF A TRADE NAME 


ALBERT B. BLANKENSHIP anp HOWARD R. TAYLOR 
University of Oregon 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HE Jantzen Knitting Mills, makers of the Jantzen Swim- 

ming Suit, considered a change of form of the word 

‘* Jantzen’’ in all of their advertisements from tie script 

to the block form, in order to avoid asymmetry and waste of 

space. It was feared that the change might affect the good- 

will built up in connection with the well-known seript form 

of the company’s name. Mr. Carl Vreeland, of the Jantzen 
Mills, suggested an experimental study. 

The following experimental study was designed to answer 
three questions: (1) does the change in print affect association 
of product with the trade name, (2) does the change affect con- 
fidence in genuineness of the product, and (3) is there any 
preference for one style of print over the other in a typical 
advertisement ? 

The method of association is not a new one in advertising 
analysis." Likewise, work has been done on trade-mark in- 
fringement,’ but no work has been done to measure change ©. 
confidence for the same trade-name appearing in different ty «. 

1 For a historical survey of the method of association used in a2 -...#sing 
analysis, see Joseph L. Holmes, ‘‘The Free Association Method as a 


Measure of the Efficiency of Advertising,’’ Jour. APPL. PsycHOL., 1925, 9, 
60-65 


2 One of the earliest studies along this line from the psychological point 
of view is reported by Richard H. Paytner, Jr., ‘‘A Psychological Inves- 
tigation of the Likelihood of Confusion between the Words ‘Coca-Cola’ 
and ‘Chero-Cola,’ ’’ Jour. APPL. PSYCHOL., 1919, 3, 329-351. 
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Investigations have been made on preferences for styles of 
type.* It is commonly acknowledged that a thin, fine style of 
type creates a better impression than a thick, heavy type. In 
most studies of this sort the ‘‘order of merit’’ method has been 
used.* . 

The reactions of a group of 92 subjects were used for the 
first two parts of this experiment. In the third part of the 
experiment, 75 subjects, a totally different group, were used. 
All subjects were undergraduate students in psychology classes 
at the University of Oregor:. 


II. THE FIRST PART OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The subjects were divided into two groups. The 47 subjects 
in the first group were shown a list of five trade names, pre- 
sented successively on a screen, all of which appeared in script 
form. The second group, 45 subjects, were shown the same list 
in block form. Excluding the word ‘‘Jantzen,’’ two forms 
in each list were ‘‘correct,’’ judged by the form in which 
they usually appeared in advertisements. The names were 
**Phileo,’’ ‘‘Whitman’s,’’ ‘‘Jantzen,’’ ‘‘Coca-Cola,’’ and 
‘*Texaco,’’ in that order. The experimenters felt justified in 
not varying the order of presentation, as each subject was 
required to respond to each word. The subjects were told, in 
standardized fashion, that they were to indicate, on sheets of 
paper, the kind of product each name made them think of. It 
will immediately be observed, as indicated in Table I, that in 
all cases the percentage of individuals reporting the correct 
associations was quite high, and that the form of the word had 
little effect upon this product association. 

Table II presents statistical evidence that the percentage of 
correct associations is not significantly affected by the form of 
the trade name. 


8 Probably the most inclusive study in this field is that by A. T. Poffen- 
berger and R. B. Franken, ‘‘A Study of the Appropriateness of Type 
Faces,’’ Journ. APPL. PSYCHOL., 1923, 7, 312-329. 

4 The first study using this method was done by E. K. Strong, ‘‘ Appli- 
cation of Order of Merit Method to Advertising,’’ Jour. Phil., Psychol., 
ote., 1911, 8, 600-605. 
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TABLE I 
Results of the First Part of the Experiment Showing Per Cent of Correct 
Associations 
































STIMULUS WORD PRONE (SCRIPT) TWO (BLOCK) 
| Phileo 95.7 100, 
Whitman’s 97.9 7.4 
Jantzen 97.9 100. 
Coca-Cola 100. 100. 
Texaco 100. 100. 
TABLE II 
Difference of the Percentage Correct and Probable Errors of the Difference 
for the Data in Table I 
conpiTions companep =! *, OF FRR CENT P.E. (p1Fr.) 
4 
Phileo seript-biock .................. 4.3 1.93 
Whitman ’s script-block. .......... 6 2.06 
Jantzen script-block ......... 2.1 1.41 
Coca-Cola seript-block: ............. 0.0 a 
Texaco script-block ............ 0.0 doom 





It may be concluded that change in the form of trade-name 
has little effect upon product association with the name. 


III. THE SECOND PART OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The second part of the experiment, designed to answer the 
second question set, made use of the same group of subjects, 
divided in the same manner. Each group was shown both 
script form and block form of each of the same trade names 
referred to, in the same order. The subjects were told in 
standardized fashion to record, in each case, which form of the 
trade-name they had more confidence in, so far as genuineness 
was concerned. Table III shows quite clearly that there were 
large differences in confidence for the two groups only in the 
ease of the Philco and Texaco names. 

Table IV shows the difference of per cent correct choices, and 
the probable errors of these differences. From this table it 
will be noted that both of the differences in question are statisti- 
eally significant. This would seem to indicate that when the 
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TABLE Il 


Results of the Second Part of the Experiment Showing Per Cent of 
Confidence in Names of Each Form 























eros "mocront _‘our'Swo 
Phileo seript 95.7 48.9 
Phileo block (ecerest) - 4.3 51.1 
Whitman ’s script (correct) ........... 95.7 88.9 
Whitman’s block 4.3 i11 
Jantzen script (old form) ............... : 95.7 95.6 
Jantzen block (proposed form) ..... 4.3 4.4 
Coca-Cola a (COTTOCE) nceccceennn 100. 97.7 
Coca-Cola bi 0. 2.3 
Texaco se *ipt 25.5 0. 
Texaco block (COTrect) ceccccxcenen- 74.5 100. 
TABLE IV 


Difference of Per Cent Correct Choices and Probable Errors of the 
Differences for the Data in Table III 








CONDITIONS COMPARED ia 2. er 
Phileo choice for two groups ........... 46.8 2.66 
Whitman ’s choice for two groups... 6.8 2.27 
Jantzen choice for two groups ....... Jl 2.01 
Coca-Cola choice for two groups .... 2.3 1.45 
Texaco choice for two groups .......... 25.5 4.29 





individual was not sure of which of the two forms of a name 
was genuine, he tended to be influenced by the form of the 
name he had been shown in the first part of the experiment. 
Group one, for example, had been shown the script forms of the 
names in the first part of the experiment ; in the second part of 
the experiment this group chose the script form of the names 
‘*Phileo’’ and ‘‘Texaco’’ significantly more than did the other 
group, who had been shown the block forms in the first part of 
the experiment. 

There are no significant differences between the choices of 
the two groups for the Whitman’s, Jantzen, or Coca-Cola 
names. Both groups were apparently quite sure of the genu- 
ine form of each of these names. Our particular interest, of 
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course, is the choice of each of the groups for the script, or 
familiar form of Jantzen, as the genuine. 


IV. THE THIRD PART OF THE EXPERIMENT 


In the third part of the experiment, designed to answer the 
third question stated at the beginning of this paper, a different 
group of subjects was used so that attention would not be 
called to the form of the name. Two Jantzen advertisements, 
identical save for the form of the name, were presented succes- 
sively on the screen. The order of presentation was counter- 
balanced for the two groups, so that each advertisement might 
have equal average position. Thesvbjects were asked to record 
their preference for one advertisement or the other, and the 
reason for their choice. If they had no preference, they were 
to so record. 

It was pointed out to the investigators that merely because 
the subjects did not recognize the fact that the type used in the 
word ‘‘Jantzen’’ was different in the two advertisements, that 
fact did not prove that the subjects were not reacting to the 
difference. Hence the experimenters took particular care to 
note whether one form of the advertisement was consistently 
preferred over the other in each group into which the subjects 
were divided (for purposes of counterbalancing position of the 
advertisements). Table V indicates that in the first group, 











TABLE V 
_ Preference for Each Form, in Per Cent for Each Group 
GROUP ONE GROUP TWO 
(ORDER : SCRIPT, BLOCK) (ORDER : BLOCK, SCRIPT) 
cmon | Total | pueto | other | Tet! | pueto | other 
Cent Type Reason Cent Type Reason 

Script ........ 14.3 2.4 11.9 42.4 3. 39.4 
Block. ........ 21.3 2.4 19. 21.2 0. 21.2 
None ............ 64.3 waies bitin 36.4 oils ee 























where the order of presentation was first the script and then 
the block, that the block form was preferred more often than 
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the script, though the majority of subjects had no choice. For 
the group of subjects who were presented the advertisements in 
the order of block and then script, a few more preferred the 
script form! And in very few cases was the difference in type 
observed. 

If the figures for the two groups be combined, Table VI is 
secured. This table shows some significant facts. In the first 








TABLE VI 
Preference for Each Form, in Per Cent, for Total Group 
ne: “ae Ss 
Script. ............. 26.7 2.7 24, 
Block ............... 21.3 1.3 20. 


IE -sincicenencnicte KAN hie Bis dees 





place, only 4 per cent of the total group of subjects observed 
the change. The majority of subjects had no preference for 
either of the two advertisements. The data would seem to 
indicate that there were no differences in affective value of the 
two forms for subjects who did not specifically observe the 
difference. Hence it might be concluded that the affective 
values of the two forms were different for different subjects, 
but cancelled out in the whole group. However, when results 
were tabulated according to the order of presentation of the 
advertisements, different conclusions were indicated. Table 
VII shows that the number having no preference at all could 








TABLE VII 
Choices According to Order of Presentation 
nh. ——. = 
ist advertisement ......... 4 11.9 21.2 16 
2nd advertisement ........ 19. 39.4 28 





be increased if one could eliminate, in some manner, the presen- 
tation of two successive stimuli without calling attention to the 
difference in type in the word ‘‘Jantzen.’’ The table shows 
that the second advertisement, regardless of the kind of type 
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used, was preferred by those who gave other reasons than type 
differences as the cause of their choice. This would indicate 
that the order of presentation was involved, rather than ccn- 
scious or subconscious observation of type differences.’ Addi- 
tional evidence points towards the conclusion that type differ- 
ences were not noted, in general. Most of the subjects quite 
apparently focused their attention on the human figures in the 
advertisements, rather than on the printed matter. Most of 
the Jantzen advertisements, of course, openly make use of ‘‘sex 
appeal.’’ When the advertisements containing figures of girls 
attired in bathing suits were flashed on the screen before a 
group of subjects, about half of whom were boys, there was 
loud whistling, indicating that the girls were the center of 
attention in the advertisements. 


V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The experimenters were interested in investigating psycho- 
logical effects of changing the form of the word ‘‘Jantzen’’ 
from the well-known script to a block form. The experiment 
herein reported was designed to answer three questions: (1) 
does the change of type affect product-association with the 
name, (2) does the change in form affect confidence in genuine- 
ness of the product, and (3) is there any preference for one 
style of print over the other in a typical advertisement? The 
following conclusions were drawn as a result of the experiment : 


5 This phenomenon may likely be explained in terms of attention. The 
subjects probably used the fading first exposure as a basis of comparison 
for the second, which, in contrast, appeared brighter and clearer, explain- 
ing the preference for the second. Actually, many subjects did report 
their preference as being due to the brightness or clearness of the second 
advertisement, regardless of the order of presentation. It is important 
to note, however, that those choosing the first advertisement for other 
reasons than type differences in most cases recognized the basis for their 
choice, order of presentation. 

6 Nixon, in a recent article, concluded that pictures of humans are one 
of the greatest attention-getters in advertisements. H. K. Nixon, ‘‘Two 


Studies of Attention to Advertisements,’’ Jour. APPL. PsycHou,, 1925, 9, 
176-188. 
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1. The change in the form of the name has little, if any, effect 
on the product associated with that name. 

2. When a direct comparison is made between the two forms 
of the name, the subjects choose the familiar (script) form as 
being the better guarantee of genuineness. 

3. The change in the form of the word has very little effect 
affectively when used in the situation of the advertisement. A 
majority of the subjects show no preference for either adver- 
tisement, and only 4 per cent of the group noted the difference. 

Other interesting observations were made, not directly in 
line with the purposes of the experiment : 

1. When the subject has any doubt as to the correct form of 
a trade-name, he is influenced by what form the experimenter 
has previously shown him. When the subject is fairly certain 
as to the correct form, he is not influenced by what the experi- 
menter has already shown him. 

2. The human figure is the center of attention when it is 
used in advertisements. 

3. When two almost identical advertisements are presented 
successively, many subjects will choose the second one pre- 
sented, due entirely to order of presentation. The order is not 
recognized as the basis for choice. 

4. When subjects prefer the first advertisement in the pres- 
entation, they generally realize that the preference is due to 
the order. 





THE RELIABILITY OF CERTAIN GROUP 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


F. H. FINCH 
State Department of Education 
AND 
M. E. ODOROFF 
Division of Research, State Board of Control, St. Paul, Minnesota 


she: testing movement has been characterized throughout 
its history by an enormous expenditure of effort directed 
toward the construction of new instruments. There has 
been, on the other hand, relatively little research designed to 
discover the comparative value of the numerous measuring 
devices from which one 1_ight choose when confronted with any 
of the wide variety of problems that call for the application of 
psychological tests. One of the most important criteria to be 
considered in the choice of any test is obviously that of reli- 
ability. The reliability of a typical test can be determined in 
a fairly direct and simple manner, which lends itself under 
certain conditions to furnishing the basis for a comparison of 
the reliability of any two tests designed for use in a common 
situation. An examination of one of the more recent books 
dealing with the general problem of measurement at the second- 
ary-school level’ reveals that while the author has assembled 
in a very careful fashion the available data on the reliability 
of intelligence tests designed for use with high-school students, 
he has been forced in his discussion of some widely used tests 
to resort to general statements instead of specific facts result- 
ing from appropriate statistical analysis.? Even in those in- 

1 Odell, C. W. Educational Measurement in the High School. New 
York: Century, 1930. 641 pp. 

2 For example, in a discussion of the Pressey Classification and Verifica- 
tion Tests, Odell has written, ‘‘ Data on reliability have not been reported, 


but there appears to be no reason why this should not be almost as reliable 
as the Miller.’’ (p. 409.) 
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stances where reliability for a test has been determined by the 
person by whom it was standardized, or by some later worker, 
the available results seldom permit a direct comparison of the 
test with others designed for use in similar situations. 

The present study was undertaken to provide comparable 
reliability figures on five group intelligence tests widely used 
at the secondary level. For certain of these tests reliability has 
been determined by the author, or by other persons. Appar- 
ently, however, there has been published no direct comparison 
of the reliability of any two of these tests based upon the results 
of their administration to a common group of subjects. 

The data upon which this study is based were obtained from 
tests administered to students entering the University High 
School, University of Minnesota. The tests involved were 
Army Alpha 8, Pressey Senior Classification, Haggerty Delt< 
2, Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, Form A, and Miller 
Mental Ability Test, Form A. All five of these examinations 
were administered to any given individual upon the same day. 
In general, groups. of twenty-five to seventy-five cases were 
tested at a sitting. Directions furnished by the authors of the 
respective tests were followed as closely as possible in admin- 
istering, scoring and computing intelligence quotients, except 
in the case of the Pressey Test, where the author’s norms were 
found to be inadequate for superior children. In this instance 
extrapolation from the author’s norms was resorted to as a 
means of deriving intelligence quotients in those cases scoring 
above the norms which the author has provided. All children 
entering the University High School have for some years been 
given these five intelligence tests. The majority of the cases 
were tested in April prior to the time of their entrance in 
September ; the remainder were tested in September just before 
fall-term classes began. Approximately equal numbers of 
children enter each of the three junior high school grades 
every year, while a much smaller number is admitted to grade 
ten. 
The data employed in this study have been treated in two 
groups. Among the test papers of more than one thousand 
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cases there were represented 192 individuals who were at the 
time of testing between eleven years, five and one-half months 
and twelve years, five and one-half months. These cases, which 
are hereafter referred to as the twelve-year-old group, were 
tested at a mean age of 143.45 months. There were also 209 
sets of tests for individuals who were when tested more than 
thirteen years, five and one-half months but less than fourteen 
years, five and one-half months of age. These cases, to be 
known as the fourteen-year-old group, were tested at a mean 
age of 166.74 months. 

The level of ability represented in the student body of the 
University High School is considerably above that of typical 
high-school students. The selective factors affecting the twelve- 
year-old cases are, of course, of such a nature that distinctly 
superior ability characterizes this group. The fourteen-year- 
old group, on the other hand, appears to be of approximately 
the same level. as the student body from which it has been 
drawn. The variability of each group is restricted beyond that 
existing in the total population by the selective factors that 
determine the entrance of students to the University High 
School. These selective factors are such that the school draws 
mainly from the upper levels of the occupational scale. On 
the other hand, the influence of age is in the direction of in- 
creasing variability in the raw scores upon which the computa- 
tions are based. The standard deviations reported in Table I 
fail to take into account this latter factor, since they are based 











TABLE I 
Means and Standard Deviations of Intelligence Quotients from Each 
of Five Tests 
TWELVE-YEAR GROUP FOURTEEN-YEAR-GROUP 
TEST (N = 192) (N = 209) 
Mean 8.D. Mean 8.D. 
DTS 125.31 13.34 118.87 11.44 
eS 120.71 14.82 113.20 12.69 
lacentacentle 129.43 18.16 122.14 14.92 
Tema ............ 123.75 11.98 114.42 9.66 
tian 133.28 24.82 129.72 19.29 
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upon distributions of intelligence quotients rather than raw 
scores. 

The above observed standard deviations indicate that in terms 
of intelligence quotient each group is somewhat less variable 
than a'sample typical of the general population. The four- 
teen-year-old group shows less variability than does the twelve- 
year-old group, which includes numerous cases that have been 
accelerated considerably in their school program. 

A comparison of the goodness of fit of each distribution for 
both age levels is presented in Table II. With the possible 
exceptions of the distributions for the Pressey and the Terman 
Tests for the twelve-year-old group, there occur no discrep- 
ancies between the observed and the theoretical frequencies that 
may not be charged to random sampling. However, the P 
values for the Pressey and Terman Tests for the twelve-year- 
old group are .0001 and .05 respectively, indicating that causes 
other than random sampling have affected these distributions. 


TABLE II 
Goodness of Fit of IQ Distributions from Five Group Tests 








TEST x? P 1n 100 N’ 
Twelve-year-old-Group 
Pressey «0.0... 52.115 .0001 18 
Terman ............. 22.412 05 14 
Army A. .......... 8.924 92 17 
Miller ................. Fs 9.140 .76 14 
Haggerty .......... 13.655 40 14 
Fourteen-year-old Group 

PHOBBCY cceicsen 19.178 16 15 
Terman ............. 12.616 -70 17 
Army A. .......... 19.319 44 20 
"es = 13.372 64 17 
Haggerty ......... » 21.001 .23 18 





The split-half method has been applied in the conventional 
manner to determine the reliability of each test. As a first step 
all of the papers included within the chosen age limits were 
rescored for the odd and the even numbered items. The corre- 
lation between the two sets of half-scores was then computed 
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for each test, and the Spearman-Brown formula applied to 
estimate the reliability of the full-length tests. Table III 


TABLE Ill 
Reliability of Each of Five Tests 





MEAN SCORE STANDARD DEVIATION 








TEST r,* 
Odd Even Oda Even 
Twelve-year Group (N == 192) 
Cs 46.85 45.40 12.50 13.02 941 
iain. 20.73 7.35 7.74 892 
Haggerty ......... 59.94 57.87 9.83 9.98 862 
Terman ............. . §7.40 51.50 15.73 15.71 933 
BD eemesisatens . 27.89 28.25 8.84 9.04 968 
Fourteen-year Group (N = 209) 
Army A. ............. 56.37 54.38 12.16 12.40 942 
Pressey .............. . 24.82 26.13 6.98 6.76 844 
wun 66.09 64.58 7.88 7.95 817 
Terman ............ 68.36 64.03 15.00 14.42 926 
Miller ............ 34,10 34.56 - 7.98 8.46 937 





* Reliability for total test estimated from correlation of odd-even scores 
by Spearman-Brown formula. 


| gives the results of this treatment, and permits a direct com- 
| parison of the reliability of the tests among groups such as 
the ones upon which these figures were obtained. 











IQ CHANGES IN FOSTER HOME CHILDREN* 


EMMETT L. SCHOTT, PsycHoLogist 
Henry Ford Hospital 


HE purpose of this study was to determine the effect of 
Eg foster home placement on the IQ of children so placed. 
Two extensive investigations, dealing with the influence 
of nature and nurture on the intelligence of foster children, 
have been reported in the Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. The study made 
at Chicago (3) emphasized the réle of the foster home as a 
determining factor in the test scores of such children. At 
Stanford University (1) a somewhat different approach to the 
same problem yielded results emphasizing heredity as a force 
beside which other influences appeared ‘‘dwarfed in com- 
parison.”’ 

For our own investigation, 200 children, 100 boys and 100 
girls in care of the Michigan Children’s Aid; Society, were 
taken in order of their examination in the Division of Neuro- 
psychiatry of the Henry Ford Hospital during a five year 
period from 1929 to 1934. Most of these children were re- 
ferred to the placement agency through the Probate Courts 
of the rural counties of Michigan, and this fact indicates con- 
ditions of extreme neglect and dependency in the background 
of these subjects. Thus, the group as a whole is selected from 
the lower levels of the socio-economic scale. In chronological 
age, these children ranged from eighteen months to seventeen 


* This paper, in preliminary form, was presented before the Psychology 
Section of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., on March 8, 1935. The study was made possible through 
the liberal cooperation of the Michigan Children’s Aid Society staff with 
headquarters in Detroit. The writer is also indebted to them, to Dr. Thos. 
J. Heldt, Physician-In-Charge, Division of Neuropsychiatry, Henry Ford 
Hospital, Detroit, and to Jack H. Schott for suggestions regarding revi- 
sion of the manuscript. 
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years, with a median age of 5.6 years at the time of their first 
test. The Stanford-Binet scale was used on children over three 
years of age. For younger children, the Kuhlmann extension, 
the Merrill-Palmer pre-school scale, or the Gesell schedules of 
development were used. In spite of the selective factor men- 
tioned above, a distribution of the IQ’s of these foster children 
shows the group to be a representative sample of the popula- 
tion, when general intelligence is considered, with nearly nor- 
mal distribution of scores and with a median falling very close 
to the IQ norm of 100. 


TABLE I 
IQ Distribution, First Test 











1Q RANGE CLASSIFICATION GIRLS BoYs TOTAL 
50 -69 ............ Defective ‘i 4 5 9 
T0— 89 en ROTATE eceenirennene «2B 23 45 
90-109 on AVCFE ZC on = 55 57 112 
B109129 i BUPCTIOT oecencennennnne «7 14 31 
130-149 ............ Exeeptional ............ 2 1 3 
Totals... 100 100 200 

Median. 98.7 97.7 982 

ci. 1 04: ae 

—_ 1078 1065 107.1 





Of our 200 subjects, seventy-four were retested by the same 
examiner, after placement in foster homes.’ This is one de- 
cided advantage over previous investigations and is in accord- 
ance with suggestions made by other authors (4) for the im- 
provement of such studies. The interval between our first and 
second tests ranged from one month to four and one-half years. 
The median time between tests was thirteen months. These 
seventy-four retested cases ranged in age from eighteen months 
to twelve years, with a median age of three years one month at 
the time of the first test. Their scores on the two tests were 
distributed as shown in Table IT. 

The median scores of these retested subjects are below those 
of the original group of 200. This probably is partially due 
to a selective factor operating in the agency referring cases 

1 The term ‘‘ foster home’’ includes both boarding and adoptive homes. 
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TABLE II 
IQ Distribution of Retested Group 
1Q RANGE ; GIRLS BoYs TOTAL 

ist 2nd Ist 2nd 1st 2nd 

I iccclibecdlionisiieet + 8 18 8 31 16 

SE iictnics oe 21 18 24 34 45 

SR i. 5 4 3 7 8 11 

PbS C | 1 2 0 0 1 2 

_ — _ 35 39 39 74 74 
Mediaa .................. . 95.6 99.0 91.7 99.6 93.5 99.3 
Sa 83.5 90.7 80.8 91.2 81.9 91.1 
oe an. - 1066 105.8 102.5 107.7 1044 107.6 





for retest. Children who are failing to adjust in boarding 
homes are often referred for further examination before per- 
manent placement is attempted, whereas those who are getting 
along well are less likely to be returned for additional psy- 
chological study. 

It will be noted that the median IQ of the group increased 5.8 
points between the first test and the second test. This differ- 
ence is not statistically significant when evaluated by the crit- 
ical ratio technique. The ratio of the actual difference to the 
standard deviation of that difference is slightly less than .28. 
However, the slight gain is beyond that expected from ‘‘prac- 
tice effect,’’ according to Cattell (2), even when the two tests 
are given within an interval of four months. The same in- 
vestigator reported that very little if any practice effect is 
carried beyond a six month interval. In the measurement of 
foster children, the retest after placement probably is a better 
measure of the child’s ‘‘best performance’’ than is the first 
test at the time of acceptance by the agency. At the time of 
the first test the child is at a disadvantage, emotionally. He 
has just been turned over to the agency, usually following a 
traumatic experience such as loss of a parent, the breaking up 
of a home, ete. He is in the hospital or temporary boarding 
home, pending a more permanent disposition of his case and a 
psychometric examination is requested as an aid in determin- 
ing suitability for adoption or other placement. His future, 
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at the time of this first test, is more uncertain than ever before 
and if he is old enough to realize this, it must have a dis- 
quieting influence. A year after placement, when he has re- 
gained some sense of security in a foster home, he may more 
nearly approximate his best performance on a psychometric 
test. The slight gain of our group as a whole may be due 
partially to this factor of improved emotional state, but we 
have no reliable way of measuring such emotional improvement 
of children in the age range of this group. Neither do we have 
an accurate rating of the homes in which these children were 
placed, although the agency considers their foster homes 
‘‘average or better’’ with respect to the general population. 
At the time of acceptance the agency begins a sustained effort 
te improve the child’s physical condition and better hea!th may 
also be conducive to better test performance. 

The coefficient of correlation between the first and second 
tests was .82 + .026. Individual changes in IQ scores were 
distributed as shown in Table ITI. 











TABLE III 
Distribution of IQ Changes (1st Test to 2nd Test) 
AMOUNT OF CHANGE NUMBER OF CASES 
Gained 26 to 30 points ._........ 2 
bes, bo io 2 
eta | |. 2 2 
ac. Sige ee 2 
‘¢ 6 to 10 * sdialliodi 14 
eee oe EP er es 29 Change of 
No change 8 1 to 5 points 
Lost lto 5 points ................... 12 49 cases 
a ee TF: siaatinnten . 3 
Total 74 








Average change regardless of sign 5.4 points. 


The retest scores showed more gains than losses and the gains 
reached a higher range than the losses, but two-thirds of the 
total number of retest cases changed no more than five points 
either way. The average change of 5.4 points does not appear 
to be very significant when compared with the published reports 
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of variability on retests when no environmental changes aiming 
at improvement have been introduced into the experiments. 


TABLE IV 
Comparison with IQ Variation on Retest as Reported in Other Studies 























AUTHOR AVERAGE CHANGE REPORTED 
Terman (5) 4.5 points 
Rugg and Colloton (5) . = 
Garrison (5) 5.4 ** 
Rugg, L. 8. (5) aa: 
Schott, E. L. (7) 
Adult neuropsychiatric patients .................... 7a. 
Problem children — 
Foster home children (present study) ........ a: 4 





Incidentally, nineteen of our seventy-four retested children 
were tested a third time. A third test was sometimes requested 
when the results of the second test seemed doubtful or unsatis- 
factory or when the rating was just below the agency’s stand- 
ard for adoptability or when the child continued to present 
a problem in adjustment. This group of nineteen had a 
median IQ of 87 on the first test, 91 on the second test, and 
91 on the third test. Thus the slight group improvement be- 
tween the first and second tests did not continue beyond that, 
for the third test showed no additional gain. The lack of 
change on'the third test also confirms the validity of the second 
test as a better measure of the child’s true rating than the first 
test affords, and indicates the advisability of routine retesting 
of foster children after placement, preferably at an interval 
of a year or so. One of the greatest values of the foster home 
lies in enabling the individual child to approximate his own 
maximum expression of native ability. According to Rogers 
(6), ‘‘a child’s behavior may be transformed and his person- 
ality changed from a disordered to a cheerful one,’’ although 
“‘little change in actual mental capacity can be expected.’’ 
Our data indicate little hope of raising the IQ appreciably by 
foster home placement. 
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SUMMARY 


Of 200 children with normal IQ distribution at the time of 
acceptance by a child placing agency, seventy-four were re- 
tested by the same examiner, after placement in foster homes. 
Median interval between tests was thirteen months. The 
median IQ of the retested group increased 5.8 points after 
placement, but two-thirds of the individual scores changed no 
more than five points either way. The gain after placement 
is not statistically significant ; and the average change is about 
the same as variabilities reported from investigations uncon- 
cerned with environmental improvements affecting the retest. 
Nineteen cases tested a third time showed no change in the 
median between second and third tests. Such data indicate 
little hope of raising the IQ appreciably by foster home place- 
ment. However, the variability of mental ratings and the 
occasional gross change of individuals on retest indicate the 
advisability of routine retesting of foster children six months 
or a year after placement. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF AMOUNT LIMITS AND 
TIME LIMITS UPON THE RATE 
OF WORK 


WILLIAM C. F. KRUEGER 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 


HIS experiment dealt with two problems: (1) Does 
knowledge of the amount of work to be done influence 
the speed of work? What is the rate of work, when it 

is known that a relatively large amount of work is to be done, 
in comparison with the rate of work, when it is known that a 
relatively small amount of work is to be accomplished? 
(2) What is the speed of work, when it is known that a defi- 
nite number of units of work is to be completed, in comparison 
with the rate of work, when it is known that work is to be done 
for a comparable length of time? 

Three groups of subjects were used. These thirty-six sub- 
jects were undergraduate students of sophomore and junior 
rating, who had completed at least the introductory course in 
psychology and who were relatively untrained in psychological 
experimentation. The subjects formed a rather homogeneous 
group in terms of their respective Otis scores (Otis 8. A. Test, 
Higher Examination) and by their respective rates of work as 
shown by the standard deviations of the calculated average 
performances. 

The work consisted of adding series of one-place numbers 
for a determined period of time or until a definite number of 
such problems had been solved. Each problem consisted of 
two one-place numbers, the sum of which was ten or more. 
Care was taken that the same problem did not recur twice in 
immediate succession or close proximity. The subject wrote 
his answer underneath each problem. Each practice period 
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was about fifty minutes long. During this practice period a 
signal was given each fifteen seconds (a tap on the table) and 
when this signal was given the subject checked the problem he 
had just completed. Thus amount of work accomplished 
within a fifteen-second period was indicated by the two succes- 
sive check marks. There were six practice periods, one prac- 
tice period in each of six successive weeks. During these 
weekly practice periods the subjects worked together and 
drilled to achieve more speed in adding. The work was 
checked for errors to improve accuracy. In order to get addi- 
tional training in adding each subject was required to complete 
a definite amount of the same type of work at home. All work 
was completed as assigned and within the allotted practice 
period. Even before all of the practice sessions were com- 
pleted, gains in efficiency were rather small, and hardly any 
errors were made. Every subject was kept informed about his 
progress and achievement. 

The same activity was continued during the experiment 
proper. A carefully arranged counterbalanced order was fol- 
lowed to compensate for the influence of additional practice 
effect and the usual factors present in an experiment. 

Before each practice and experimental work period, the sub- 
jects were requested to work at maximum speed at all times. 
It was also explained that accuracy should not be sacrificed for 
the sake of speed, nor should too much time be spent to secure 
100 per cent accuracy. These requests were repeated occasion- 
ally during each period to stimulate and remind the group to 
maintain a high level of efficiency. Before each of the work 
periods of the experiment proper the subjects were informed 
about the length of the work period, either in terms of the 
number of problems to be solved, or in terms of the temporal 
length of the particular period. 

The six working conditions were: (a) a 5-minute period, 
(b) a 25-minute period, (c) a 50-minute period, (d) 500 prob- 
lems, (¢) 2,000 problems, and (f) 4,000 problems. 

To facilitate the desired comparisons, each work period was 
divided into successive one-minute periods. The number of 
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units of work completed or problems solved, for each minute 
period, was computed. The final results were averaged. No 
subject who worked under conditions (d), (e), and (f) suc- 
ceeded in completing his task within the comparable time 
allotted. For purposes of comparison with conditions (a), 
(b), and (c) only the completed and corresponding 5-minute, 
25-minute, and 50-minute periods for conditions (d), (e), and 
(f) were used. 

Table I contains the averages for the six work conditions 
with the corresponding 8.D.’s and P.E.’s. Since so very few 
errors were made, these were not included in the treatment of 
the data. The averages seemed to be fairly reliable as indi- 
cated by the small P.E.’s. 

The data suggested rather clearly that knowledge of the 
amount of work to be done influenced definitely the rate of 
work as far as the initial five-minute periods were concerned. 
When the amount of work was smaller, more work was done. 
The differences between the corresponding averages for condi- 
tions (a) and (b), also for conditions (a) and (c) were small 
but of statistical significance throughout the entire five-minute 
period. The same was true for the differences between cor- 
responding means for conditions (d) and (e), and for condi- 
tions (d) and (f). In comparing the averages for the one- 
minute periods after the initial five minutes, it was found that 
the smaller amount assigned produced a higher rate of work. 
While the differences between the means were not as large as 
in the initial period, for the most part a high degree of statis- 
tical significance was maintained. 

The answer to the second problem was found by comparing 
the results for conditions (a), (b), and (c) with the corre- 
sponding averages obtained for conditions (d), (e), and (f). 
It became evident that usually the corresponding averages for 
conditions (d), (e), and (f) were lower, but the differences 
between the means were small. While no stress could be 
placed upon any statistical significance of the difference, it 
should be noted that conditions (a), (b), and (ce) quite con- 
sistently yielded higher averages. 
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The subjects at first complained that they were soon tired of 
the work as well as by it. The difficulties were attributed to 
ocular fatigue and fatigue in the hand used for writing. 
During the experiment the most serious difficulty was that the 
hand and arm became painfully tired toward the end of the 
long work periods. The subjects reported that they preferred 
the shorter periods and almost dreaded those long and mo- 
notonous fifty-minute periods. During the earlier practice 
periods, the subjects 1..d to stop work to shake and stretch the 
tired hand a little before continuing to work. This interrup- 
tion never occurred during the regular experimental work 
periods. The subjects also frequently complained about ocu- 
lar fatigue during the early practice sessions. The numbers 
seemed blurred and it was difficult to observe them in the regu- 
lar positions. While the hand still became very tired in the 
long work periods, the complaints about ocular fatigue were 
not made during the experiment proper. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The data obtained under the conditions of the experiment 
seemed to justify the following conclusions : 

(1) The rate of work was higher for the relatively smaller 
work period. This held true when the amount of work was 
defined by the number of problems to be completed, and when 
the task was stated in terms of the temporal length of the work 
period. 

(2) The differences between the rates of work were smaller 
when the relative proportions of the work to be done were 
smaller. 

(3) The differences between the rates were larger during 
the earlier part of work period. 

(4) The rate of work was rather consistently higher when 
the task was stated in terms of the number of units of work 
to be completed than when the task was determined by the 
temporal length of the work period. 


THE EFFECTS OF TRAINING UPON THE 
BELIEF IN CERTAIN POPULAR 
MISCONCEPTIONS 


RICHARD 8. HARTER 
Temple University 


PREVIOUS STUDIES 


EVERAL investigators have found that belief in certain 
S popular misconceptions or superstitions is rather com- 
mon among college students. Conklin (1) found in a 
group of over 500 college students that 90 per cent of the 
women and 73 per cert of the men could recall belief in or 
practice of superstitions at some time or other. The women 
were inclined to have superstitions concerning the home, social 
relations, wishes, love, marriage, and death; whereas, most of 
the superstitions of the men concerned sports and business 
activities. 

The prevalence of belief in certain misconceptions among 
college students was investigated by Nixon (2), who submitted 
a questionnaire of 30 popularly endorsed statements (none of 
which was supported by scientific fact) to 140 women and 219 
men students in elementary psychology at Columbia and New 
York Universities. Nixon’s results indicated a greater cre- 
dulity among the women, as evidenced by a tendency for them 
to accept more of the statements as true than the men. The 
order of merit for belief in the 30 statements was similar for 
the men and women, as shown by the rank order coefficient of 
0.90. 

Garrett and Fisher (3) added ten more false popular state- 
ments to Nixon’s questionnaire and presented it to 140 senior 
girls in the Washington Irving and to 115 senior boys in the 
DeWitt Clinton High Schools in New York City. Their re- 
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sults, also indicating that the girls were slightly more credu- 
lous than the boys, show a small but reliable sex difference. 
There was very little difference in the order of merit of belief 
in the 40 statements for the boys and girls, as indicated by 
the rank order coefficient of 0.92. Intelligence records were 
available for 100 boys and 100 girls, so correlations were ob- 
tained between intelligence and the misconception scores. 
Negligible correlations were reported, r being — 0.02 for the 
boys and —0.11 for the girls. 

Gilliland (4), in his study of the effects of a course in gen- 
eral psychology upon common superstitions and prejudices, 
also used a modified form of the Nixon questionnaire. Two 
groups of students in general psychology were selected: 103 
students from the College of Liberal Arts, and 46 students in 
the evening School of Commerce at Northwestern University. 
The questionnaire was given to each group at the first meeting 
of the class and again at the last meeting. In the first test, the 
better students were prone to be less credulous than the poorer 
students. The results of the second test showed that training 
was more advantageous to the better students, there being a 
greater reduction in credulity for this group. 


PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY 


The purpose of this investigation is to study the effects of 
psychological training upon belief in certain misconceptions 
and to determine, if possible, the relative importance of some 
of the factors responsible for the acceptance of these beliefs. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


In this study the Garrett and Fisher questionnaire (a modi- 
fied form of Nixon’s questionnaire) was given at the beginning 
and again at the close of the semester to 94 women and 154 
men students in elementary psychology at Temple University. 
At the first presentation of the questionnaire (first class ses- 
sion), the students were told to answer the statements to the 
best of their ability. There was no specific time limit set. At 
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the second presentation of the questionnaire (last class ses- 
sion), the students were asked to state their reasons for accept- 
ing the statements as true or false. 


QUESTIONNAIRE USED IN THIS STUDY 


Directions: Below are a number of statements. Some of 
them you may consider true, some false. If you think a state- 
ment is substantially true, draw a circle around the T.; if you 
think the statement false, draw a circle around the F. Where 
it seems debatable, mark as seems to you nearest correct. 
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The number of man’s senses is five. 

A child comes into the world with an instinctive 
knowledge of good and evil. 

Certain lines in a person’s hand foretell his future. 

If you stare at a person’s back, you can make him 
turn around. This is a form of telepathy. 

It is unlucky to have anything to do with the num- 
ber 13. 

A man’s character can be read by noting the size 
and location of certain special developments on 
his head. 

People with greenish eyes are not as trustworthy 
as people with blue or black eyes. 

An expectant mother, by fixing her mind on a sub- 
Jock, can influence the character of her unborn 

ild. - 

Women are inferior to men in intelligence. 

People born under the influence of certain stars 
show this influence in their characters. 

Intelligence can be increased by proper training. 

Long slender hands indicate an artistic nature. 

Beginning an undertaking on Friday is almost sure 
to bring bad luck. 

If a man had faith enough, he could heal a broken 
limb. 

Many eminent men have been feeble-minded in 
childhood. 

Some animals are as intelligent as the average man. 

No defect of body or mind can hold us back if we 
have will power enough. 

Adults sometimes become feeble-minded from over- 
study. 
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19. T.F. All men are created equal in capacity for achieve- 
ment. 
20. T.F. The marriage of cousins is certain to result in chil- 
dren of inferior intelligence. 
21. T.F. Especially intelligent children are apt to be weak 
and retarded physically. 
T.F. The study of mathematics is valuable because it 
gives one a logical mind. 
T.F. You can estimate an individual’s intelligence 
pretty closely by looking at his face. 
T.F. A square jaw is a sign of will power. 
T.F. A high forehead indicates superior intelligence. 
T.F. A person who does not look you in the eye is likely 
to be dishonest. 
T.F. Women are by nature purer and nobler than men. 
T.F. Man is superior to the animals because his conduct 
is guided by reason. 
T.F. Any physical or mental disease can be contracted 
by thinking too much about it. 
Blondes are less trustworthy than brunettes. 
Cold hands are the sign of a warm heart. 
A person who holds his thumbs in his hands is a 
coward. 
If your ears burn, it is a sign that some one is talk- 
ing about you. 
Conscience is an infallible guide to conduct. 
Silent men are generally deep thinkers. 
Fat people are always good natured. 
Women possess a power of intuition absent in men. 
Chess and checker playing develops one’s power of 
concentration. 
The slow learner retains better what he gets than 
the quick learner. 
Brains and beauty rarely go together. 
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TREATMENT OF THE RESULTS 


The distributions in Table I show how many of the state- 
ments were accepted as being true by the men and women for 
the two presentations. 

An analysis of this table indicates that at the first presen- 
tation (before training in psychology), the men marked 9.4 
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TABLE I 


Number of the 40 Statements in the Questionnaire Marked True for the 
First and Second Presentations 





NUMBER OF STATEMENTS FIRST PRESENTATION SECOND PRESENTATION 
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(mean) of the statements true; the women, 9.2 (mean) state- 
ments true. At the second presentation (after training in 
psychology), the means were 3.2 for the women and 3.2 for the 
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men. It is interesting to compare these results for the first 
presentation with the results obtaired by Nixon and by Garrett 
and Fisher. In Nixon’s study the men marked 35.1 per cent 
of the statements true; the women, 41.1 per cent. In the study 
of Garrett and Fisher the boys marked 44 per cent of the state- 
ments true; the girls, 49.7 per cent. In our study the men 
marked 23.5 per cent of the statements true, and the women 
23 per cent. Our findings, however, do not reveal any signifi- 
cant sex differences in credulity. The difference in credulity 
is so negligible between the 94 women and the 154 men, that 
the experimental coefficient (McCall’s device for showing the 
reliability of a difference) averages only 0.08 for the first pres- 
entation and 0.11 for the second. An experimental coefficient 
of 1.0 would be needed to give a reliable sex difference. 
Furthermore, it is of interest to note (Table III) that regard- 
less of certain variations, the rank order of belief in the 40 
statements corresponds closely for the sexes, r being 0.91 for 
both the first and second presentations. The standard devia- 
tions (Table I) show that the degree of variability is about 
the same for each sex. 

Intelligence scores and class grades (derived from objective 
test scores) were obtained for 150 students. Correlations were 
computed between the indicated variables represented in 
Table II. 


TABLBE It 
Correlation between Intelligence, Class Grades, and Misconception Scores 








liste 2NnD eB 
Between intelligence and misconception scores ............ — .23 — .22 
Between class grades and misconception scores .......... — .23 — .20 





Certainly it is apparent from these low negative correlations 
that there are very slight relationships existing between the 
degree of acceptance of these misconceptions and the factors 
of intelligence and scholarship. 
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The effect of training upon belief in these misconceptions 
was another important factor considered in the analysis of this 
investigation. It should be kept in mind, however, that the 
training received by the students in elementary psychology did 
not inelude specific instruction with regard to such statements 
as those numbered 11, 15, 18, 20, 21, 22, 28, 34, 38, and 39. 
Consequently, the data presented in Table III which shows the 
percentage of each group marking each statement true, mani- 
fest a greater percentage of acceptance for these statements, 
due to the fact that the students were obliged to rely upon pre- 
viously acquired associations or miscellaneous sources of infor- 
mation in answering them. Despite this disadvantage, a 
comparison of the results between the first and second presen- 
tations indicate that there was considerable reduction in credu- 
lity, especially for those statements for which correct scientific 
information had been provided. 

For example, it is interesting to note (Table III) that for 
the first presentation, 80 per cent of the men and 72 per cent 
of the women believed that ‘‘The number of man’s senses is 
five.’ This was the most popularly accepted statement for 
the men, and second in popularity among the women. For the 
second presentation, however, only 10 per cent of the men and 
15 per cent of the women accepted this statement as true. The 
popularity or order of belief for the statement was reduced to 
the 9.5 rank by the men and to the 7.0 rank by the women. 

While there was an acceptance of approximately 23 per cent 
of the statements by the entire group of subjects at the first 
presentation, it was significant that there was a reduction to 
an acceptance of only 8 per cent of the statements at the second 
presentation. Nevertheless, certain cf these beliefs seem to 
persist to a considerable extent despite education and scientific 
training. 

This fact, and also the negligibility of the factors of intelli- 
gence and quality of scholarship in the determination of these 
beliefs, shows that other influences are involved. Some idea 
of the significance of these influences was evolved from a care- 
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ful study of the reasons given by the students for acceptance 
of the statements. : 

An analysis of these reasons indicates that belief in the mis- 
conceptions is sustained by the following influences: lack of 
adequate information, religion, palmistry, astrology, phrenol- 
ogy, physiognomy, ete. Lack of information concerning the 
scientific meaning of such terms as heredity, intelligence, 
feeblemindedness, insanity, transfer of training, telepathy, 
intuition, ete., seems to influence the accepiance of the state- 
ments in the majority of cases. It is apparent in many cases 
that various religious teachings exert an influence in the ac- 
ceptance of many of these misconceptions. Although the 
students seem to know the scientific meaning of terms and to 
have the scientific point of view, they seem to prefer a religious 
or idealistic interpretation of the problem. 

This tendency was rather pronounced and it was perhaps 
mainly responsible for the low negative correlations obtained 
between the degree of acceptance of the misconceptions and the 
factors of intelligence and scholarship. That is, the most in- 
telligent and scholarly students often reacted to the situations 
according to personal feeling or desire, rather than in an objec- 
tive sense. Students acknowledged, in many of their reasons, 
that science said ‘‘No’’ to a problem, but that they were will- 
ing to say ‘‘Yes,’’ or to accept a statement as true, because of 
some particular personal experience or feeling. 

It is probably true ‘hat past training and experience have 
been most effective in the establishment of specific and more 
permanent modes of response to many situations, and that 
these are carried over into the adult period and retained be- 
cause they possess emotional value for the individual. Then, 
too, it should be remembered that many students of today are 
impressed and influenced by the idealistic interpretations of 
natural phenomena advanced by such well-known scientists as 
Jeans, Compton, Eddington, and others. Thus, many of the 
reasons offered by the students seem to imply that they want 
to believe at times in these and similar compromising solutions. 
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It might be said in conclusion that most students accept the 
authority of science in the majority of situations, but in a few 
personal relations prefer some form of idealistic interpreta- 
tion. The results of this study seem to justify, in part, a defi- 
nition of reasoning by Clarence Darrow: ‘‘ Reasoning is sim- 
ply a method of comparing and appraising; it is always used 
to justify what the emotions demand.’’ 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


The Midwestern Psychological Association will hold its twelfth annual 
meeting at the University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, on May 7 and 8, 
1937, under the presidency of Dr. Harvey A. Carr. The title of Dr. 
Carr’s address will be ‘‘ The Search for Certainty.’’ 


Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, Delaware Director of Special Education and Men- 
tal Hygiene, has been made Secretary of the Delaware Sesquicentennial 
Commission. He was elected a member of the Board of Directors at the 
recent annual Convention of the International Council for Exceptional 
Children and appointed a member of its committee on teacher training. 
Dr. Wallin will offer graduate courses on mental deficiency and mental 
hygiene in the first and third terms of the summer school of Duke Uni- 
versity. 


The World Book Company has just published two interesting tests for 
use in the junior and senior high school. The first is the Thompson Busi- 
ness Practice Test, by James M. Thompson, of New York University. The 
primary purpose of the test is for measuring achievement and analyzing 
students’ accomplishment in those general business practice courses which 
are offered under such names as junior business training, introduction to 
business, or everyday business. The second is the Kefauver-Hand Gui- 
dance Tests and Inventories, composed of six tests and two inventories. 
The tests relate to the educational, social-civic, health, recreational, and 
vocational activities of the student. They provide an objective basis for 
determining how well students are informed of a wide range of oppor- 
tunities in each of these phases of his life. The two inventories indicate 
whether specific plans or goals have been formulated by the student, and 
how accurately he defines his own abilities. 


The National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 1 Park 
Avenue, New York, has just published a 48-page manual entitled ‘‘A 
Teacher’s Manual—Designed for Use with ‘Man and the Motor Car,’ ’’ 
the latter a 256-page textbook published a year ago in response to urgent 
requests from many high schools which have now inaugurated automobile 
driving instruction or traffic safety as part of their regular curriculum. 
The Teacher’s Manual, prepared under the editorial direction of Dr. 
Herbert J. Stack, Director of the National Bureau’s Education Division, 
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contains 16 units of instruction, each one of which presents a group of 
text questions, several problems relating to the lesson, a number of student 
activities, and a broad list of supplementary references. 


A summary of the Thirty-first Annual Report of the President and 
Acting-Treasurer of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching contains interesting excerpts from articles appearing in the 
Annual Report. Dr. Walter A. Jessup, the president of the Foundation, 
contributes an article, ‘‘The Exploitation of Youth,’’ in which he says: 
**Society ... on the whole, has continuously intervened between the 
child and his parent, between the child and industry and between the child 
and government. The social object has been to protect the child from 
abuse and neglect during his period of weakness. In America this has 
been clearly recognized through the elaborate development of our public 
schools. ’’ 

Dr. Alfred Z. Reed, staff member, discusses the contribution of the 
medieval university to American higher education. For grants for 
eighteen special research projects in education during the year ended June 
30, 1936, Carnegie Corporation of New York paid to the Division of 
Educational Enquiry of the Carnegie Foundation $94,500. Since 1905 
the Foundation has disbursed more than $30,800,000 in retiring allowances 
and widows’ pensions. Copies of this Report may be had without charge 
on application to the office of the Foundation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Founded three years ago as a clearing house for authoritative informa- 
tion on the problems of the exceptional child, the Child Research Clinic of 
The Woods Schools of Langhorne, Pa., has annually sponsored confer- 
ences in leading eastern cities in addition to Institutes on the Exceptional 
Child at Langhorne, Pa. On February 27, 1937, a conference was held 
at Washington, D. C. Among the speakers was included Dr. Winifred 
Richmond, psychologist at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, who 
spoke on ‘‘The Exceptional Child and the Family Constellation.’’ On 
March 20 another conference will be held in New York City. Speakers 
on the program will include Dr. Goodwin Watson, Columbia University ; 
and Dr. Frank Astor, liaison officer between the National Child Welfare 
Association and the Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of Education, New 
York City. 
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Winirrep V. Ricumonp. Personality: Its Development and Hygiene. 
Farrar & Rinehart, 1937. 

Like practically every other book which sets out to be a text on person- 
ality, Dr. Richmond ’s volume lays heavy stress on the pathological side of 
human behavior. It seems to me that this represents a serious miscon- 
ception of the psychology of personality. In sheer quantity the normal 
personalities far outnumber those who are abnormal; and they too have a 
genesis and a development! 

From a psychologist’s viewpoint, the book seems unevenly written. At 
times it seems destined for a popular audience, with few technical terms 
and the factual material spread very thinly, At other times the material 
(¢.g-, on Freudian mechanisms) is presented in very compact form and 
in terminology which the average student, with only a general psychology 
course as background, will find difficult reading. 

The insertion of an entire chapter on intelligence seems rather unjus- 
tified. The intellectual aspects of behavior are generally thought to be 
contributory rather than essential phases of personality. This chapter 
could have profited by the assistance of a more ‘‘academic’’ psychologist. 

A chapter on conditioned reflexes and habits is a pleasure to find, and 
it is well done. The importance of feelings and emotions, the development 
of affective habits, ete., are properly stressed. This feeling of pleasure 
disappears when the reader searches the remaining chapters for systematic 
use of the concepts of feeling and emotion, conditioned reflex, habit, etc., 
as explanatory concepts in the analysis of personality development. I was 
unable to find any cases in which the learning sequence in the development 
of neurotic symptoms, for example, was analyzed in any detail. While 
the intelligent student may correlate the earlier and later chapters, the 
average student is not likely to make this transfer. 

The conclusions on heredity and environment show a better balance than 
persons with medical bias usually attain. Many persons with biological 
orientation, such as Dr. Richmond manifests, overestimate the possibilities 
of heredity, eugenics and sterilization. This book is conservative in its 
conclusions on that point. 

In emphasizing the negative criticisms of Dr. Richmond’s volume, I do 
not wish to give the impression that it has no good points. I think it is 
fairly representative of much work being done, and the point of view of 
a considerable number of students of personality. On the other hand, I 
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protest the majestic wave of the hand with which all measurement 
approaches, the concept of traits, etc., are cast aside. This attitude is 
unfortunately characteristic of a large proportion of clinical psycholo- 
gists, an attitude which seems quite unfair. The location of the book in 
the curriculum would be on the borderline between general psychology and 
mental hygiene. It does not fit the latter because of its slender discussion 
of methods of treatment. I should not assign it to a separate course in 
personality because it does not contain much material which is not treated 
in either the general or ti:- a:ental hygiene course. 
Ross STAGNER, 
University of Akron. 


Dupiey D. SHOENFELD, M.D., formerly adjunct-psychiatrist, Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York. Crime and the Criminal. 411 pages. Covici 
Friede. New York. $3.50. 

This intriguing book is dedicated to the theory that crime is an illness 
and that psychiatry, therefore, has an important place in the administra- 
tion of criminal law—not only in the correction of asocial tendencies of 
the criminal after conviction but also in his detection and apprehension 
through postulating his motives and ‘‘mental make-up.’’ Although the 
author’s approach is fundamentally Freudian, Gestalt psychologists will 
be interested in his statement that we must not only consider the criminal 
but also his relationship to the victim and, if we are to arrive at an under- 
standing of the crime, discover what factors in the latter make him 
vulnerable to attack. 

At present the law asks of the psychiatrist only his opinion as to the 
sanity of the accused by which it means, as in 1843, whether he is able 
to tell the difference between right and wrong. The advance in psychiatry 
since that date, despite ‘‘the battles of experts’’ in our courts, is largely 
ignored ; however in the Lindbergh case the author was allowed to demon- 
strate modern applications of his scienve. Called into the case within a 
month of the kidnapping, his theoretical deductions from the study of the 
ransom notes did much to guide the police, suggesting that the criminal 
was a lone worker, rather than a member of a gang as was generally 
believed, that he was a German, living in a certain Bronx district, about 
forty years old, of mechanical occupation, and that he would always carry 
as a fetish some of the ransom money—predictions which were fulfilled by 
the arrest of Hauptmann. Dr. Schoenfeld says that according to the 
simple legal test Hauptmann was sane but was in his opinion a case of 
dementia praecox; he pleads that a thoroughly scientific study of his 
crime would have proved of more value to society than his vindictive 
execution and regrets that a more profound psychiatric analysis could 
not have followed the two superficial examinations that were actually per- 
mitted. The book gives not only a detailed account of the detailed steps 
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leading to the arrest of Hauptmann but also a condensed version of the 
trial (the transcripts fill twelve books) as seen through the eyes of a 
psychiatrist. Teachers of the psychology of crime will be unable to avoid 
reference to the Lindbergh case for years to come and in this study they 
will find their best source book. 


Lewis HERMAN AND Meyer GotpperG, Member of the Chicago Bar. You 
May Cross Examine. New York. 1936. The Macmillan Co. Pp. 
194. $2.00. 

A New York bus driver after helping to the sidewalk fifteen of his gas- 
stricken passengers ran to summon aid; ambulance doctors found no less 
than fifty stretched out for medical attention. Such attitudinal behavior 
being common and perjury more and more prevalent since the weakening 
of the bonds of the oath, the administration of justice has become increas- 
ingly difficult. Emphasis upon cross examination has grown accordingly, 

; and the law concedes the utter unreliability of testimony that has not been 
so tested. 

The authors admit that basic psychological precepts, which must be 
considered in any analysis of cross examination, underlies the entire struc- 
ture of court procedure; however, they believe that the courts are ‘far in 
advance of the so-called modern science of psychology.’ This is com- 
prised for them by Munsterberg’s, On the Witness Stand, of 1923, 
McCarty’s, Psychology for the Lawyer, of 1929, and Burtt’s, Legal 
Psychology, of 1931. Such terminology as memory, attention, and asso- 
ciation of ideas still finds employment here with the interjection of a few 

Freudian terms such as ‘wishful thinking.’ There is a startling chapter 

on sex differences in testimony which some graduate student may be inter- 

ested in proving or disproving. Forensic psychologists may be further 
surprised at the information that ‘the latest wrinkle in psychology is the 
belief of certain professors that human emotions may be classified and 
that each emotion is betrayed by various external movements or involun- 
tary gestures of the hands’ and that a group of Eastern psychologists has 
made a list of thirty-five such emotions and their accompanying gestures 
which a shrewd lawyer may use to confound lying witnesses. 

**The courts would be in a bad way indeed,’’ say the authors, ‘‘if they 
were given over to modern psychologists, to be used as playgrounds for 
their block building and paper cutting tests. A commission of experts 
: would probably be established to give every witness a complete series of 
tests, so as to determine the efficiency of this perception, power of mem- 
ory, and his ability to narrate. Probably a whole series of scientific 
statistics would be worked out to determine if the witness was normal, 
from a psychological standpoint, so as to make his testimony competent. 
But the fun would begin if the commission of experts determined in their 
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wisdom that the witness was not competent, and he produced his own 
group of experts who were ready to swear that he was perfectly capable 
of testifying.’’ 

‘* Besides analyzing and pointing out possible sources of error and con- 
tradiction in the testimonial process, modern psychologists have evolved 
various instrumentalities which they hope will prove useful as an adjunct 
to cross examination,’’ say the authors in referring to the much publi- 
cized lie detector, whose use is now confined to investigations before trials. 
This they admit has secured confessions in some cases, probably because 
of fear, but a United States Court has ruled that it has not gained such 
standing and scientific recognition among physiological and psychological 
authorities as would justify the courts in admitting its evidence. A poll 
of the American Psychological Association is quoted as having brought 
forth a few responses,—thirteen positive that the tests were not practical, 
seven doubtful, and eighteen feeling that the tests were useful with cer- 
tain qualifications, such as the fact that they should be administered only 
by experts, which the authors take as another example of contradiction in 
expert opinion. Scopolamine is mentioned as of doubtful value and even 
more ‘claptrap’ are the claims for hypnotism. (Sumner’s use of the 
psychogalvanometer had not been made public at the time the book was 
written.) 

Research possibilities in the court room have, of course, been neglected 
by psychologists, who will find stimulating reading in this book. In many 
quoted cases Fallon, Rogers, Leibowitz, and other famous lawyers are por- 
trayed as clever amateur psychologists, as in Leibowitz’s dramatic proof 
in open court that a witness in an arson case who swore that he had 
smelled kerosene was unable to distinguish between vials of kerosene, 
gasoline, gin, and water. Psychologists may become sought as expert 
advisors to cross examination and eventually establish more scientific pro- 
cedures for the determination of justice. That the present reliance of the 
courts upon cross examination is dangerous is shown by one case where 
witnesses put to flight by able lawyers were proved later to be not per- 
jurers but truthful citizens whose confusion had brought about a miscar- 
riage of justice. The lesson of Borchard’s, Convicting the Innocent, 
should not be quickly forgotten. ‘‘The time is ripe,’’ says Sheldon 
Glueck in his recent Crime and Justice, ‘‘ for a radical re-examination and 
overhauling of the complicated and ill arranged structure of criminal jus- 
tice,’? and You May Cross Examine will serve to remind psychologists 
of their opportunities in this field. 

JAMES HARGAN, 
Psychologist, Sing Sing Prison 
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Skinner, Cuaries E., Editor. ‘‘ Educational Psychology.’’ New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1936. Pp. XXV +754. 

The reviewer has used this book as a text before writing the review. 
Each of the twenty-five chapters of the book is written by a different 
writer. The names of most of them are familiar to students in the field. 
The volume attempts to cover the whole field of educational psychology 
with the result that it is probably too extensive for use in those institu- 
tions which have specialized courses for segments of the subject. To 
cover all of the ground presented in this volume in a three semester hour 
course, for example, would be a very large assignment. Although each 
author was assigned a special subject, it was apparently impossible for 
each to realize just what other writers were including and there is, there- 
fore, some duplication of material which would undoubtedly not have 
existed had the whole treatise been written by one person. For the most 
part the content of the book is straightforward and non-technical so that 
it can be read easily by those who have little, if any, background in the 
subject. For those who wish to go into the matters more completely, 
there are in most of the chapters abundant references to technical studies. 
On the whole, the reviewer has found the volume satisfactory as a text. 

D. A. WorcESTER, 
University of Nebraska 
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